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It  is  now  over  a  year  since  Dr.  Sigerist  died.  The  time  for  giving 
expression  to  one’s  immediate  distress  over  his  departure  has  passed.  The 
time  to  evaluate  his  many  contributions  objectively  has,  in  my  opinion, 
not  yet  come.  Considerations  such  as  these  made  me  hesitate  to  accede  to 
the  suggestion  of  our  Program  Committee  to  talk  on  aspects  of  Dr. 
Sigerist’s  historiographical  work.  It  seemed  inappropriate  to  me  that  I 
talk  about  a  man  to  whom  I  owed  much,  with  whom  I  had  been  associated 
for  21  years,  but  with  whom  I  had  also  disagreed  on  many  points.  When 
our  Committee  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  was  not  expected  to  talk  about  the 
man  but  about  his  work,  I  reconsidered.  In  doing  so  I  was  glided  by 
the  thought  that  Dr.  Sigerist’s  death  confronted  us  with  the  necessity  of 
taking  stock.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  praising  him  or  blaming  him,  nor  is 
it  a  matter  of  passing  definite  judgment  on  what  he  has  written,  said, 
and  done.  Rather,  we  are  forced  to  ask  what  has  he  done  that  needs  no 
repeating,  where  should  we  follow  him,  and  where  should  we  go  a 
different  way  ?  And  it  was  understood  that  I  would  confine  myself  to  his 

*Read  at  the  "Henry  Sigerist  Memorial  Symposium,”  American  Association  for  the 
History  of  Medicine,  thirty-first  annual  meeting,  New  York,  May  24,  1958. 
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historiography,  which  means  that  I  would  not  speak  about  his  sociological 
ideas,  nor  his  activities  as  editor,  organizer,  and  teacher. 

With  this  resolve  I  entered  upon  the  preparation  of  my  talk  and  began 
to  reread  his  publications,  starting  with  the  articles  of  his  early  Zurich 
days.  But  when  I  came  near  his  Leipzig  period  and  the  time  when  I  first 
met  him,  about  half  a  year  after  his  arrival,  the  picture  of  my  former 
teacher  appeared  before  me,  and  I  fotmd  myself  living  through  old 
memories  and  engaged  in  new  disputes.  Clearly  that  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  interpret  Dr.  Sigerist’s  words  as  if  he  were  an  author  from 
a  remote  past  whom  I  had  never  met.  Thus  I  yielded  to  the  unavoidable, 
and  though  I  am  speaking  about  the  man’s  thoughts  and  not  about  the 
man  himself,  I  shall  speak  about  his  ideas  as  I  remember  them  extending 
over  the  time  of  our  association,  which  came  to  an  end  in  1947  when 
Dr.  Sigerist  left  Johns  Hopkins.  For  this  reason  I  shall  not  go  beyond 
the  first  volume  of  his  projected  History}  This  book  virtually  belongs  to 
the  Baltimore  phase,  since  the  bulk  of  the  manuscript  was  written  by  1947. 
And  though  here  and  there  I  have  refreshed  my  memory  by  reference  to 
his  printed  statements,  especially  the  introductory  chapter  to  the  volume 
just  mentioned,  I  must  yet  warn  you  that  you  are  dealing  with  personal 
impressions  Zy  they  now  stand  out  in  my  mind.  Others  will  study  Dr. 
Sigerist’s  w'itirgs  and  may  arrive  at  conclusions  contradicting  what  I 
have  to  sa>.  Moreover,  there  are  already  articles  available  by  others  who 
also  knew  him  well  and  may  have  seen  sides  which  I  overlooked,  or  mis¬ 
judged,  or  which  time  does  not  allow  me  to  mention. 

Henry  £.  Sigerist  was  a  pupil  of  Karl  Sudhoff,  the  tindisputed  master 
of  medical  historians  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
This  pupilage  showed  itself  in  the  choice  of  subject,  as  well  as  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  task,  of  medical  history.  The  other  leading  historian 
at  the  time  was  Max  Neuburger  in  Vienna;  Neuburger’s  approach  to 
medical  history  was  philosophical.  The  two  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Medicine  that  appeared  in  1906  and  1911  respectively,  largely  dealt  with 
the  ideas  behind  the  activities  of  men  and  schools.  But  Neuburger’s  most 
creative  years  were  over,  and  his  sensitive  personality,  unable  to  assert 
itself  against  Sudhoff’ s  domineering  nature,  was  not  likely  to  attract 
Sigerist.  There  were  of  course  some  younger  scholars.  But  neither 
Diepgen,  nor  Charles  Singer,  nor  Garrison,  nor  Castiglioni,  to  mention 
but  four  names,  were  at  the  time  so  situated  as  to  guide  a  young  aspiring 
scholar.  Thus  he  turned  to  Leipzig,  where  Sudhoff  was  the  director  of 

*  By  Dr.  Sigerist’s  History  I  refer  to  his  A  History  of  Medicine.  Vol.  1 :  Primitive 
and  Archaic  Medicine.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1951. 
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the  Institute  for  the  History  of  Medicine  which  he  had  organized  as  a 
great  research  center.  Sigerist’s  turning  to  Sudhoff  is  understandable. 
Sudhoff  stands  out  as  the  great  archivist  who  made  text  after  text  of 
medieval  medicine  available.  Sudhoff  had  begun  his  scientific  career  with 
an  investigation  of  the  genuineness  of  Paracelsian  books  and  manuscripts 
and  had  ended  it  with  a  new  edition  of  Paracelsus’  scientific  works.  Since 
Paracelsus  could  not  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  his  medieval 
presuppositions,  medieval  medicine  had  filled  most  of  Sudhoff’s  work  in 
between.  From  Sudhoff  Sigerist  accepted  the  task  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  medical  literature  of  the  early  middle  ages.  Every  historian  needs 
a  period  in  which  he  feels  at  home  and  to  which  his  detailed  research  work 
is  devoted.  Medieval  scholarship,  in  medicine  no  less  than  in  other  fields, 
is  largely  a  matter  of  manuscript  study,  because  so  many  sources  have  not 
yet  been  printed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  number  of  authors  and  texts 
sometimes  demands  different  methods  from  those  of  the  classical  phi¬ 
lologist.  Sigerist  liked  to  expatiate  on  these  differences.  He  compared 
the  medievalist,  especially  the  Arabist,  with  the  Renaissance  scholar.  The 
latter,  when  suddenly  confronted  witli  a  large  mass  of  newly  discovered 
ancient  texts,  bought  them  out  in  editions  that  were  far  from  ideal.  Often 
he  just  printed  the  single  manuscript  at  his  disposal.  His  task  was  to 
acquaint  the  world  with  the  new  content.  Critical  methods  and  editions 
came  later  when  the  details  began  to  matter.  The  medievalist  often  was  in 
a  similar  position.  Better  fifty  works  made  known  in  a  faulty  manner, 
than  one  text  edited  painstakingly  and  the  rest  ignored.  This  was  the 
attitude  of  a  historian  to  whom  texts  are  source  material,  rather  than 
that  of  a  philologist  for  whom  texts  are  literature.  Yet  Sigerist  had 
been  imbued  with  philological  training ;  before  turning  to  medicine  he  had 
studied  oriental  languages.  In  a  way  his  dedication  to  the  early  middle 
ages  was  a  resumption  of  his  linguistic  interests.  And  in  his  own  work 
he  did  not  sacrifice  the  exactness  of  the  classical  scholar. 

Quite  a  number  of  early  medieval  medical  texts  were  made  public  by 
Sigerist  and  his  pupils,  beginning  with  the  “  Cirurgia  Eliodori  ”  in  1920.* 
He  conceived  the  plan  of  preparing  a  large  scale  survey  of  all  early 
medieval  texts,  describing  them,  analyzing  them  as  to  content,  time,  place, 
and  authorship,  in  short,  a  catalogue  raisonne,  as  he  liked  to  refer  to  it. 
The  catalogue  proper  was  to  be  followed  by  two  volumes,  one  containing 
editions  and  the  other  a  history  of  early  medieval  medicine.*  He  was 

*"Die  ‘Cirurgia  Eliodori,’”  Arch.  Gesch.  Med.,  1920,  12:  1-9. 

*  The  plan  was  expounded  at  length  in  “  The  medical  literature  of  the  early  middle  ages. 
A  program — and  a  report  of  a  summer  of  research  in  Italy,”  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1934,  2: 
26-50. 
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very  much  occupied  with  this  idea  in  the  early  years  in  Baltimore.  He 
travelled  to  Italy  and  France,  inspecting  and  photographing  texts  and 
ordering  photostats  where  necessary.  He  described  his  activity  in  “  A 
summer  of  research,”  *  and  he  built  up  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  a 
considerable  collection  of  photostats.  In  the  late  thirties,  he  gave  up  his 
ambitious  plan.  He  described  some  of  his  findings  in  the  Bulletin*  but 
fundamentally  it  was  a  ”  cleaning  up  ”  job.  Whether  he  was  discouraged 
by  the  knowledge  that  others  were  engaged  in  similar  work,  or  whether  his 
interests  had  shifted  too  far  away  from  the  subject,  need  not  concern  us 
here.  A  catalogue  of  the  ”  Presalemitan  medical  manuscripts  ”  appeared 
in  1956  from  the  pen  of  Beccaria,  a  survey,  rather  than  a  catalogue 
raisonne  of  early  medieval  texts.  Beccaria  may  be  right  in  his  belief  that 
Sigerist’s  plan  was  conceived  on  too  vast  a  plane  to  allow  realization.* 

An  evaluation  of  the  single  contributions  in  this  field  will  largely  be 
left  to  specialists.  But  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  occupation  with 
early  medieval  medicine  meant  within  the  total  context  of  Sigerist’s  work, 
and  what  it  means  to  us.  Let  us  take  as  a  concrete  example,  the  Studien 
und  Texte  sur  friihmittelalterlichen  RezeptUteratur,  which  Sigerist  wrote 
as  his  Habilitationsschrijt,  and  which  Sudhoff  published  in  1923.  As  the 
title  indicates,  the  book  is  a  study  of  early  medieval  antidotaries,  i.  e., 
works  containing  prescriptions  for  all  kinds  of  diseases,  and  it  investigates 
not  just  the  details  but  the  whole  genre  of  this  kind  of  medical  literature. 
In  the  first  part,  Sigerist  gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of  pharmacology 
to  the  end  of  antiquity.  The  second,  and  main,  part  offers  in  extenso  a 
number  of  Latin  antidotaries  from  about  900  A.  D.  The  concluding  part 
studies  questions  of  authorship,  influences,  and  the  historical  setting  within 
the  ancient  past  and  the  later,  arabicizing,  middle  ages. 

Even  the  most  enthusiastic  defender  of  the  value  of  historical  studies 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  recognize  any  direct  contribution  to  modem 
medical  thought  in  this  book.  It  is  a  historical  piece  of  work  in  which 
the  medical  content  is  of  secondary  significance.  Nowhere  does  it  evince 
a  sign  of  its  author’s  having  hoped  for  a  startling  discovery  of  a  highly 
efficient  drug  within  this  mass  of  prescriptions.  The  fascination  of  doing 
such  work  lies  in  the  deciphering  of  a  difficult  text,  in  identifying  names, 
tracing  influences,  reconstituting  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which 
this  literature  could  flourish.  I  remember  Sigerist’s  having  often  referred 

*  See  above  reference  and  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1934,  2 :  559-610. 

•Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1941, 10:  27-47;  1942,  il;  292-303;  1943, 14  :  68-113. 

*  Augusto  Beccaria,  I  codici  di  medicina  del  periodo  preialemitauo.  Roma,  Edizioni  di 
Storia  e  Letteratura,  1956,  p.  11. 
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to  the  book  in  connection  with  the  so-called  Antidotarium  Nicolai.  He 
was.  rightly,  proud  of  having  shown  the  latter  to  be  a  post  Constantinian 
edition  of  the  old  Salernitan  antidotary  which  itself  was  under  strong 
Arabic  influence. 

When  Sigerist  started  upon  his  career,  the  tasks  of  a  medical  historian 
were  relatively  simple.  He  had  to  have  a  medical  education  and  must  direct 
his  historical  interests  to  medical  subjects.  The  aim  of  all  this  was  simply 
the  elucidation  of  the  medical  past.  The  medical  historian  differed  from 
other  historians  in  the  ability  to  imderstand  the  medical  meaning  of  his 
sources.  This  point  of  view  is  clearly  implicit  in  Sigerist’s  earliest  pro¬ 
grammatic  article,  “  Tasks  and  Aims  of  Medical  History  ”  of  1922,^ 
belonging  to  the  same  period  as  the  above-mentioned  book.  The  task  is 
formulated  largely  in  terms  of  textual  historical  research.  Medical  history 
needs  “  strict  historical  philological  method.”  Sudhoff  is  quite  clearly  the 
acknowledged  master.  As  to  the  aims,  they  are  viewed  in  a  more  or  less 
traditional  way  too.  Medical  history  enhances  our  modesty,  it  is  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  dangers  of  specialization,  and  an  integral  part  of  epidemi¬ 
ology.  A  bridge  between  sciences  and  humanities,  it  has  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  value,  leading  toward  a  new  humanism  and  strengthened  idealism. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  how  the  tasks  thus  defined  are  to  implement 
the  aims.  The  latter  are  valid  enough,  but  they  appear  as  a  mere  rational¬ 
ization  of  the  right  to  indulge  in  historical  research.  Thus  it  is  under¬ 
standable  that  a  reaction  set  in  against  Sudhoff’s  position,  and  Sigerist 
himself,  more  than  anybody  else,  encouraged  a  wider  approach  to  medical 
history.  And  yet,  he  never  lost  interest  in  the  early  middle  ages,  one  of 
the  most  arid  periods  of  medicine,  and  he  never  renounced  the  philological 
textual  method.  I  think  that  Sigerist  simply  expressed  the  need  felt  by  a 
serious  medical  historian  to  cultivate  historical  research,  i.  e.  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  facts,  of  their  chronological  order,  of  the  persons  involved,  and  so 
on.  Whether  it  be  the  early  middle  ages  or  any  other  period,  is  irrelevant. 
What  matters  is  the  historical  dedication,  once  a  subject  has  been  chosen. 
Let  us  not  dismiss  this  as  antiquarianism.  Nobody  could  have  been  further 
removed  from  antiquarianism  than  Sigerist  was.  But  he  always  stated 
that  the  methods  of  medical  history  must  be  historical.  And  that  implies 
that  what  he  learned  from  Sudhoff  should  not  be  forgotten  by  us. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Sigerist  to  shake  off  the  limitations  of  Sudhoff’s 
approach  and  to  begin  viewing  the  history  of  medicine  in  a  universal 
context.  To  do  this  he  needed  a  philosophical  framework  and,  not  being 

^“Aufgaben  und  Ziele  der  Medizingeschichte,”  Schweiaerische  Mediainische  Wochen- 
tchrift,  1922,  n.  13,  pp.  318-322. 
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a  systematic  philosopher,  he  found  the  framework  in  various  philosophical 
tendencies  of  the  day.  Towards  the  end  of  his  Zurich  years  and  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Leipzig  period  he  was  influenced  by  Spengler’s  ideas  of 
cultural  morphology.  The  difference  between  antiquity  and  the  Occident 
became,  to  Sigerist,  a  difference  between  ancient  humoral  medicine,  and 
modem  medicine  based  on  “  the  anatomical  idea.”  A  comparison  between 
Galen  and  Virchow  shows  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  estimate  of  the 
relative  role  of  anatomy.  But  Sigerist’s  claim,  that  ancient  medicine  was 
without  anatomical  basis  aroused  the  opposition  of  scholars  who  foimd 
the  statement  irreconcilable  with  the  anatomical  efforts  of  the  Alexandr¬ 
ians  and  of  Galen.  Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  the  friction  that 
Sigerist’s  general  ideas  so  often  aroused.  The  framework  was  taken 
over  while  the  medical  content  was  sometimes  adapted  to  it  in  a  drastic 
manner.  I  think  that  Sigerist  was  aware  of  it;  he  liked  to  say  that  to 
make  a  point  clear  you  must  not  mind  over-stating  it.  It  may  have  been 
the  very  exaggeration  of  Sigerist’s  formulation  that  proved  stimulating. 
Exaggeration  or  not,  here  were  given  perspectives  and  connections  that 
made  medicine  an  intellectual  adventure  of  mankind. 

Again  the  framework  changed.  Spengler’s  morphology  of  culture  soon 
gave  way  to  a  more  flexible  relativism  that  viewed  all  the  cultural  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  period  as  expressions  of  its  style.  This  philosophy,  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  art  historian  Wolfflin  is  unmistakable,  dominated  the 
most  fruitful  years  in  Leipzig.  Its  best  product  is  Sigerist’s  article  on 
Harvey  and  the  baroque.®  Here  he  shows  that  Harvey’s  work  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  on  embryology  exhibits  the  same  preoccupation 
with  movement  as  does  baroque  art  from  the  late  sixteenth  century  on. 
Just  as  the  baroque  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  more  static  art  of  the 
Renaissance,  so  Harvey  stands  in  contrast  to  the  anatomists  of  the 
sixteenth  century  who  studied  the  dead  form  of  the  human  body. 

The  Harvey  article  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  medical  history  itself 
could  be  beautiful,  because  it  could  be  approached  with  the  esthete’s  eye. 
Art  in  medicine,  or  medicine  in  art,  had  been  studied  before.  But  in  these 
older  studies  the  two  had  no  organic  relation.  Sigerist  saw  them  as 
expressing  the  same  spirit.  Of  course,  Sigerist  did  for  medicine  what  had 
been  done  for  other  disciplines  before  him.  But  he  did  it  in  a  manner 
supported  by  his  own  esthetic  nature.  This  personal  element  has  to  be 
mentioned  because  it  explains  his  love  for  esthetic  themes.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  patron-saint  of  the  plague,  as  a  reincarnation 

•“William  Harvey’s  Stellung  in  der  europaischen  Geistesgeschichte,”  Arckiv  fur 
Kulturgeschickte,  1928, 19:  158-168. 
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of  Apollo  •  thus  belongs  not  only  to  the  same  period  but  to  the  same 
type  of  work.  The  evidence  for  the  thesis  lies  mainly  in  one’s  ability  to 
see  Apollo  in  the  Renaissance  paintings  of  the  youthful  St.  Sebastian. 

The  esthetic  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  concealed  the  danger  of 
this  approach.  This  danger  manifested  itself  in  a  short  article  on  “  Kultur 
und  Krankheit  ”  **  in  which  the  very  appearance  and  manifestation  of 
diseases  was  related  to  the  cultural  style  of  a  period.  If  at  heart 
Sigerist  had  been  a  romantic,  he  might  have  adhered  to  this  thesis  and 
tried  to  develop  its  possibilities.  Civilisation  and  Disease  reverts  to  the 
theme;  but  this  book,  published  in  1943,  is  pervaded  by  a  different  spirit. 
It  retains  some  of  the  old  ideas  but  also  indicates  Sigerist’s  growing 
preoccupation  with  social,  economic,  and  political  interpretations.  The 
change  from  a  more  idealistic  to  a  more  materialistic  orientation  in  the 
history  of  medicine  was  paralleled  by  Sigerist’s  heightened  interest  in 
medical  sociology  with  which  I  am  not  concerned  here.  It  is,  of  course, 
this  new  vista  which,  in  a  maturer  form,  underlies  the  first  volume  of 
Sigerist’s  History,  but  since  it  was  his  sociological  work  that  exhibited  the 
more  extreme  formulations  of  it,  I  can  forego  further  comment  at  this 
point. 

One  element  was  preserved  through  all  the  metamorphoses  of  Sigerist’s 
philosophy.  Medicine  must  be  understood  within  a  broader  context,  be  it 
cultural,  social,  economic,  or  all  of  these.  This  emphasis  marks  Sigerist’s 
position  within  medical  historiography.  Others  before  him  had  seen  the 
association  between  medicine  and  philosophy.  Nor  had  people  been  blind 
to  the  fact  that  medicine  represents  part  of  a  civilization.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  before  1925  had  insisted  quite  as  outspokenly  on 
the  fact  that  medical  research  and  practice  are  conditioned  by  their  time 
and  cannot  be  understood  otherwise.  And  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of 
Sigerist’s  lasting  achievements.  Those  of  us  who  remember  the  near 
hostility  that  this  point  of  view  encountered  in  the  late  1920’s  will  also 
know  that  it  was  not  self-evident.  Whatever  way  medical  history  may  go 
in  the  next  years,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  return  to  the  older 
isolationist  outlook. 

Three  times  did  Sigerist  attempt  major  historical  syntheses  of  medicine. 
First  in  his  Einfuhrung  in  die  Medizin  (1931),  or  Man  and  Medicine, 
as  the  English  title  has  it.  This  book  grew  out  of  lectures  to  medical 
freshmen  in  Leipzig.  The  historical  method  was  used  to  explain  the 
present  day  structure  of  medicine.  But  in  contrast  to  a  history  of 

•“Sebastian- Apollo,”  Arch.  Gesch.  Med.,  1927,  19  :  301-317. 

“  “  Kultur  und  Krankheit,”  Kyklos,  1928, 1 :  60-63. 
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medicine,  it  starts  from  the  present  and  utilizes  history  as  a  tool  for 
explanation.  Course  and  book  were  extremely  successful  in  Germany, 
more  so  than  in  this  country,  for  reasons  that  may  lie  in  differences  of 
medical  education. 

Man  and  Medicine  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by  the  Great  Doctors}^ 
This  is  a  history  of  medicine  and,  in  spite  of  the  title,  not  a  biographical 
one.  The  book  reflects  the  interrelation  of  general  trends  and  conditions 
with  the  work  and  contributions  of  great  individuals.  The  great  doctor 
is  not  made  to  spring  from  a  historical  vacuum;  nor  is  the  development 
of  history  attributed  to  abstract  forces  of  which  the  individual  is  a  mere 
point  of  intersection. 

.  The  third  attempt  at  a  synthesis  was  to  be  on  a  much  larger  scale ;  it 
was  to  be  a  history  of  medicine  in  eight  volumes.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1951  and  contains  a  long  chapter  on  The  Historical  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Medicine.  The  title  of  this  chapter  is  significant  because 
medicine,  not  history,  is  made  the  object.  This  harmonizes  with  Sigerist’s 
definition  of  the  medical  historian :  “  The  historian  of  medicine  is  a 
physician,  trained  in  the  research  methods  of  history,  who  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  life  of  his  time  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  medical  problems 
of  his  time  ”  (p.  31).  Such  words  can  be  said  without  being  meant,  and 
I  therefore  hasten  to  affirm  that  Sigerist  considered  himself  a  physician, 
far  removed  from  any  medical  practice  though  he  was,  and  even  little 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  medical  sciences.  He  included  his  own 
social  interests  within  the  concept  of  the  physician.  Thus  he  could  say 
that  the  historian  of  medicine  “  never  is  a  narrow  specialist  who  perceives 
only  limited  aspects  of  medicine,  but  he  tries  to  see  medicine  as  a  whole, 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  profession  but  of  society  as 
well.  Driven  by  a  contemporary  living  interest  he  sets  out  to  consult  and 
re-create  the  past  of  medicine  "  (p.  31). 

The  last  sentence  makes  it  clear  that  Sigerist  was  a  decided  follower  of 
the  school  represented  by  Benedetto  Croce  whose  dictum  that  “  every  true 
history  is  contemporary  history  ”  he  quoted  with  approval  (p.  30  f.).  In 
as  far  as  this  is  a  proposition  in  the  philosophy  of  history  in  general,  it  is 
outside  our  scope.  But  it  is  of  concern  to  us  in  as  far  as  Sigerist  expected 
the  medical  historian  to  be  a  medical  man.  For  Sigerist,  the  historian 
to  whom  medicine  meant  no  more  than  a  special  area  of  historical  investi¬ 
gation,  was  not  a  medical  historian.  This  attitude  was  traditional  in 

”  The  original  German  edition  of  Grout  Artie  appeared  in  1932,  L  e.,  one  year  after  the 
Einfuhnmg  m  die  Meditin. 

”  See  above,  footnote  2. 
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Europe  where  medical  history  had  always  been  a  medical  discipline.^' 
But  such  a  tradition  is  not  ours,  or  is  no  longer  ours.  Thus  we  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  to  accept  Sigerist’s 
definition. 

Before  attempting  an  answer,  it  may  be  good  to  broaden  our  quest. 
We  just  heard  that  the  medical  historian  “  tries  to  see  medicine  as  a 
whole,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  profession  but  of 
society  as  well.”  The  introductory  chapter  is  supposed  to  tell  us  how  this 
is  to  be  done,  and  the  rest  of  the  volume  should  be  a  lesson  in  application. 

This  introductory  chapter  constitutes  a  synthesis  of  all  of  Sigerist’s 
approaches  to  medical  history.  If  we  compare  it  with  his  earlier  Man 
and  Medicine,  we  become  immediately  aware  of  a  great  difference.  In 
Man  and  Medicine,  the  main  divisions  (Man,  the  Patient,  Signs  of 
Disease,  Disease,  Causes  of  Disease,  Medical  Help,  the  Physician)  are 
based  on  the  traditional  concept  of  medicine  as  a  relation  between  man 
as  the  subject  of  disease,  disease  itself,  and  the  physician  as  the  healer. 
But  in  the  introductory  chapter,  to  his  History  Sigerist  outlines  the  task 
of  medicine  under  the  following  four  headings :  “1.  Promotion  of  health, 
2.  Prevention  of  illness,  3.  Restoration  of  health,  4.  Rehabilitation  ”  (p. 
7).  Consequently,  the  medical  historian  “  will  first  endeavor  to  find  out 
what  health  conditions  were  in  a  given  society  at  a  given  time  ”  (p.  8). 
This  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  geography,  and  economic  and  political 
history.  To  understand  what  was  done  “  to  maintain  and  promote  health 
and  to  prevent  illness  ”  one  has  to  know  the  history  of  religion  and  the 
history  of  education  (p.  8).  The  study  of  the  physician’s  thought  comes 
later.  It  is  here,  in  the  history  of  medical  theories  which  ”  always  represent 
one  aspect  of  the  general  civilization  of  a  period,”  that  Sigerist  now 
finds  the  place  for  “style”  as  a  common  denominator  (p.  11).  Also 
it  is  at  this  place,  where  he  turns  to  the  physician,  that  Sigerist  discusses 
the  role  of  “  the  great  doctor.” 

Thus,  there  seem  to  emerge  what  Dr.  Rosen  so  aptly  called  levels  of 
integration.'*  The  geographic  and,  in  the  widest  sense,  social  factors 
determining  health  and  disease  embrace,  so  to  speak,  the  more  specific 
factors  of  cultural  life  which  in  turn  modify  the  thought  and  practices  of 
lay-men,  the  medical  profession,  and  its  outstanding  representatives.  This 

''However,  this  did  not  necessarily  prevent  a  onesided  historical  orientation  in 
research  as  pointed  out  above. 

"  George  Rosen,  "  Levels  of  integration  in  medical  historiography :  a  review,”  /.  Hitt. 
Med.  &  Allied  Sc..  1949,  4  :  460-467. 
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is  a  much  wider  approach  than  in  the  previous  books  and  is  based  on  a 
much  wider  concept  of  medicine. 

The  main  element  added  to  the  older  concept  of  medicine  is  public  health. 
Public  health  is  no  invention  of  the  last  decades;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
Sigerist  was  the  first  to  pay  attention  to  the  history  of  public  health.  But 
whereas  formerly  public  health  appeared  as  something  loosely  connected 
with  medicine,  or  as  an  application  of  medical  knowledge,  it  is  now  not 
only  an  integral  part  of  medicine  but  a  ftmdamental  part.  Promotion  of 
health  and  prevention  of  disease  are  direct  objects  of  public  health  policy, 
while  the  practicing  physician  contributes  to  them  but  indirectly  through 
his  attention  to  individual  patients.  Nothing  characterizes  the  role 
Sigerist  assigned  to  public  health  better  than  his  evaluation  of  the  parts 
which  history  plays  in  the  work  of  the  practitioner  and  medical  planner. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  doctor  can  treat  a  patient  suffering  from  pneumonia  or 
syphilis  or  any  other  disease  successfully  without  any  knowledge  of  general  or 
medical  history.  The  only  history  he  must  know  is  that  of  his  patient.  The  moment, 
however,  when  we  plan  an  anti-venereal  disease  or  anti-tuberculosis  campaign,  or 
medical  services  for  rural  districts,  or  whatever  it  may  be — ^the  moment,  in  other 
words,  when  we  address  our  efforts  not  to  a  single  individual  but  to  a  group — we 
need  more  historical  knowledge.  The  success  or  failure  of  our  efforts  may  well 
depend  on  whether  we  have  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  many  social,  economic, 
political,  religious,  philosophical,  and  other  non-medical  factors  that  determine  the 
situation,  an  appreciation  that  we  may  acquire  only  as  the  result  of  historical 
analysis  (p.  32). 

Few  men  will  read  Sigerist’s  first  volume  without  being  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  forcefulness  of  his  vision,  by  the  wide  sweep  combined 
with  great  learning  with  which  he  treats  the  medicine  of  such  civilizations 
as  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the  clarity  of  his  diction.  Even  those 
who  disagree  violently  with  his  views  thereby  testify  to  the  impression  he 
made.  Sigerist  was  a  great  historian,  not  only  a  clever  popularizer  or  a 
good  medievalist.  Therefore  it  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  of  us 
that  his  History  was  not  completed. 

I  cannot  help  asking  myself  what  it  would  have  been  like  if  Dr.  Sigerist 
had  been  able  to  complete  it.  Whatever  the  details  might  have  been,  as 
a  whole  it  would  have  represented  a  grandiose  vision  of  medicine.  I  say 
vision  because  this  word  indicates  the  personal  note  which  I  am  sure  would 
have  pervaded  the  whole  as  it  pervades  the  first  volume.  Sigerist  is  not 
understandable  as  a  historiographer  if  one  disregards  his  strong  artistic 
proclivities.  Apart  from  the  attention  given  to  art,  which  I  mentioned 
before,  he  was  an  artist  qua  writer  of  history.  As  he  himself  said :  “  The 
historical  investigator  becomes  a  writer  of  history,  and  the  writing  of 
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history  is  a  creative  process,  is  art  ”  (p.  30).  And  when  he  added :  “  Like 
every  artistic  creation  a  book  of  history  has  a  strong  personal  note,”  he 
was  actually  characterizing  his  own  book. 

I  can  perhaps  illustrate  best  what  I  have  in  mind  by  citing  our  repeated 
arguments  over  primitive  medicine.  I  objected  to  placing  a  chapter  on 
primitive  medicine  at  the  beginning  of  any  history  of  medicine.  Primitive 
medicine..  I  contended,  as  a  study  of  medicine  among  so-called  primitive 
peoples,  is  a  matter  for  anthropologists,  and  must  not  be  presented  as  a 
substitute  for  the  origins  of  medicine  about  which  we  know  next  to 
nothing.  The  historian,  in  my  opinion,  should  go  back  in  history  as  far 
as  the  material  carries  him,  and  should  stop  where  the  material  stops. 
But  whether  right  or  wrong,  such  a  view  could  not  and  never  did  satisfy 
Sigerist.  A  piece  of  art  needs  a  beginning  and  an  end.  The  chapter  on 
primitive  medicine  served  him  as  a  beginning  just  because  it  permitted  him 
to  introduce  the  ideas  which  he  needed  for  scaffolding  the  structure  of 
his  history.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  also  have  been  an  end,  an 
outlook  into  the  future,  telling  us  where  the  possible  development  led  and 
giving  us  marching  orders,  for,  according  to  Sigerist : 

It  is  a  sheer  waste  of  effort  to  oppose  powerful  social  trends.  Historical 
analysis  reveals  that  these  trends  are  not  accidental  but  the  result  of  the  whole 
economic  and  social  structure  of  a  given  society.  We  can  influence  developments 
and  can  take  an  active  part  in  shaping  the  future — there  is  no  reason  for  fatalism — 
but  we  can  do  so  only  in  certain  directions.  And  history  tells  us  what  these 
directions  are  (p.  32). 

There  is  room  for  legitimate  doubt  that  history  fulfills  the  function  of 
prophecy.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  set  belief  against  belief,  I  would  say 
that  the  past  tells  us  little  about  the  directions  in  which  the  future  will  go. 
Rather,  by  wrestling  with  historical  facts  and  thinking  about  them,  we 
find  ourselves,  and  what  is  possible  and  desirable  for  us. 

Sigerist’s  history  would  have  presented  a  vision  of  medicine,  not  just 
of  what  medicine  has  been,  but  of  what  it  is  and  should  be.  In  his  way, 
Sigerist  would  have  fulfilled  the  historian’s  mission  to  reshape  the  very 
object  he  is  dealing  with.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  idea  of  Germany  as 
a  powerful  political  concept  in  the  minds  of  men  was  in  part  due  to  the 
German  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century.*®  But  even  where  the 
historian  need  not  create,  he  will  at  least  define.  Any  great  history  will 
have  this  effect,  and  for  this  reason,  and  not  just  because  it  needs  literary 
skill,  is  the  writing  of  history  rightly  called  an  art.  In  this  sense  Sigerist’s 

**  See  G.  P.  Gooch,  History  and  Historians  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  London,  1913, 
passim. 
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History  would  have  been  great  history  even  if  we  disagreed  with  the 
vision. 

But  we  are  recalled  to  earth  by  the  fact  that  Sigerist’s  History  was  not 
completed.  Mingled  with  this  reminder  is  the  nagging  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  could  ever  have  been  completed  as  planned.  My  doubts  refer  to  the 
possibility  of  capturing  in  a  few  volumes  the  kind  of  history  of  medicine  we 
have  just  imagined.  This,  you  will  agree,  is  a  very  pertinent  question  for 
all  of  us,  and  should  be  discussed  without  reflection  on  whether  to 
continue  Sigerist’s  volumes  or  not. 

Let  us  first  of  all  be  clear  about  the  distinction  between  a  textbook  of 
the  history  of  medicine  and  a  history  of  medicine.  The  two  are  not 
necessarily  identical.  A  textbook  sets  forth  what  its  authors  and  others 
teaching  medical  history  expect  a  student  to  know  about  the  subject. 
There  are  textbooks  of  varying  length  according  to  the  teachers’  point  of 
view.  And  we  need  good  textbooks.  But  Sigerist  did  not  set  out  to  write 
a  textbook.  He  wanted  to  present  a  work  “  which  was  to  be  at  once  a 
synthesis  and  a  starting  point  for  further  research,  and  with  which  [he] 
would  try  to  set  a  new  pattern  of  medical  historiography.” 

In  looking  for  models  for  Sigerist’s  historiography  one  must  not  think 
of  Haeser,  Garrison,  and  Neuburger.  Rather  one  must  think  of  the  great 
French  historians  of  the  last  century,  men  like  Michelet.  It  was  Sigerist’s 
aim  to  write  history  in  the  grand  style,  history  that  recreated  the  past 
and  thus  was  the  past  for  everybody  to  see.  For  everybody  to  see,  and 
not  just  for  students  and  scholars.  In  the  terminology  of  today,  this 
means  popular  history. 

The  indisputable  fact  that  Sigerist  was  an  eminently  successful  popular 
author  is  not  to  be  explained  by  mere  facility  of  writing.  As  we  all  know, 
he  possessed  this  facility  to  a  very  high  degree.  But  this  popularizing 
was  of  a  distinct  kind,  which  had  little  to  do  with  the  popular  productions 
that  are  mushrooming  around  us.  His  popular  style  grew  out  of  the 
French  literary  tradition  of  historiography  for  which  clarity  of  writing 
and  composition  were  primary  postulates,  and  dullness  an  unforgivable 
sin.  As  a  scholar,  Sigerist  was  a  pupil  of  Sudhoff ;  as  an  author  he  was 
not.  Sudhoff  was  not  only  a  professor  but  a  Geheimrat  who  was  at  his 
best  when  writing  for  other  professors  and  graduate  students.  Sigerist, 
although  a  professor,  was  a  man  of  the  world.  The  audience  to  which 
he  addressed  himself  was  composed  of  educated  physicians,  or  educated 
laymen  interested  in  medicine.  Sigerist  usually  did  not  explain  medical 
terms;  however  he  used  them  sparingly.  He  never  talked  down  to  his 


History,  Foreword,  p.  xviiL 
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readers,  and  he  did  not  try  to  make  everything  understandable  to  every¬ 
body.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  interpret  his  simplicity  of  diction  as  an 
attempt  to  write  “  for  the  millions.”  This  simplicity  was  an  expression 
of  his  inner  conviction  that  the  world  was  constructed  in  a  simple,  ex¬ 
plicable  fashion.  Sigerist  was  what  the  French  call  a  simpliste;  as  to  ”  the 
millions,”  he  was  much  too  fastidious  in  his  taste  to  think  of  them  as  his 
readers.  If  he  reconstructed  the  past  for  everybody  to  see,  everybody 
meant  all  persons  who  mattered. 

But  such  a  wide  audience  was  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the 
’twenties.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  Sigerist  created  it. 
Especially  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  others,  like  Osier,  had  exerted 
their  influence  in  the  same  direction.  But  Sigerist  certainly  helped  to  shape 
this  audience  all  over  the  world.  Medical  history  might  still  remain  an 
object  of  serious  study  for  a  woefully  small  number,  but  it  became  a 
matter  of  discussion  for  wide  circles.  Thus  we  come  back  to  Sigerist’s 
History :  it  was  to  recreate  the  past  for  all  educated  and  interested  persons 
to  see.  But  what  about  this  recreation,  this  synthesis  of  which  Sigerist 
spoke  ? 

When  I  re-read  the  chapter  on  the  historical  approach  to  medicine,  I 
was  once  again  impressed  by  its  manysidedness.  But  I  was  also  beset 
by  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  the  program  for  a  book,  but  for  research. 
Sigerist  himself  partly  intended  it  that  way;  he  was  expressing  his  views 
as  to  how  one  ought  to  study  and  write  history.  One  may  disagree  with 
him  in  philosophical  principles,  and  I  have  indicated  my  own  disagreement 
in  certain  respects.  One  may  also  add  to,  or  omit,  some  of  the  details. 
Nevertheless  it  remains  a  noteworthy  memorandum  of  the  methodology 
of  medical  history.  But  could  any  single  work,  whether  written  by  a 
single  individual  or  a  group,  fulflll  all  his  demands  and  present  a  History 
of  Medicine  in  the  sense  in  which  Sprengel’s  History,  written  about 
150  years  ago,  was  such  a  history,  a  summing  up  and  mirror  of  the  entire 
past?  Even  eight  volumes  would  hardly  suffice  to  do  for  all  periods 
what  Sigerist  wanted  to  do.  More  important  yet,  with  the  progress  of  the 
history,  its  basis  would  have  become  insufficient.  We  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  we  can  satisfactorily  deal  with  the  history  of  a  particular 
science  within  the  over-all  scheme  of  medicine  as  a  great  social  institution. 
Even  the  ramiflcations  which  Sigerist  put  under  the  common  denominator 
of  style  are  not  enough.  The  physiologist,  for  instance,  can  demand  a 
historical  treatment  of  his  discipline  that  will  throw  light  on  the  problem 
on  which  he  works  in  the  laboratory.  He  may  be  awed,  but  will  hardly  be 
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I  helped,  by  a  demonstration  that  he  is  a  child  of  his  time,  just  as  Harvey  W 

was  a  child  of  his  period,  the  baroque.  -  5 

!  Many  of  you  may  disagree  with  me.  I  myself  am  aware  of  treating  an  ^ 

;  unfinished  work  as  if  it  had  been  finished — ^which  seems  hardly  fair.  If 

,  Sigerist  had  lived  and  composed  his  History,  he  might  have  confounded 

1  all  my  doubts.  But  since  this  was  not  to  be,  I  had  to  act  the  way  I  did 

I  in  order  to  meet  his  expectation  that  his  History  be  “  a  starting  point  for 

'  further  research.”  What  will  this  further  research  be  like,  and  how  will 

1.  it  compare  with  Sigerist’s  endeavor  ? 

I  During  his  active  life,  Sigerist  wrote  much  and  contributed  much.  If 

n  we  merely  look  on  those  articles  and  books  that  he  completed,  we  find 

p  our  knowledge  enriched  and  ourselves  stimulated  to  undertake  fruitful 

[;  tasks.  There  is  no  going  back  to  the  generation  before  him,  neither  to 

j  the  polished  charm  of  Osier,  nor  to  the  learned  positivism  of  Sudhoff. 

Sigerist’s  work  stands  out  by  itself,  to  instruct,  to  stimulate,  to  provide. 

He  has  spoken  clearly  and  needs  neither  me  nor  anybody  else  to  make  him 
known. 

What  then  is  our  task  in  medical  historiography  now  ?  I  sincerely  hope 
|f  that  you  do  not  expect  an  answer  to  this  question,  because  I  believe  that 

I  the  question  itself  reflects  a  dangerous  attitude.  Dangerous,  because  it 

presupposes  that  there  is  some  kind  of  ”  we  ”  to  be  let  loose  upon  some 
r  ”  task  ”  that  has  been  set  by  some  mysterious  authority.  There  are  many 

tasks,  and  Sigerist  more  than  anybody  else  has  made  us  aware  of  new 
ones.  There  is  something  for  everybody  to  do  according  to  individual 
{  taste  and  ability,  provided  only  that  it  represents  good  scholarship,  which 

is  the  only  authority  I  would  recognize  because  it  stands  for  the  honest 
'  wish  to  find  what  is  true.  Here  again  I  think  we  can  find  contact  with 

I  the  Sigerist  who  wrote :  “  History  must  be  true.  True  history  is  always 

fruitful  while  pseudo-history  is  destructive  ”  (p.  33).  And  just  as  Sigerist, 

!  in  one  person  combined  historian  and  medical  man,  so  “  we  ”  should 

t  include  both  historians  and  medical  men,  regardless  of  whether  attracted 

by  the  joy  of  historical  investigation,  intrigued  by  a  medical  problem,  or 
;  impelled  by  the  desire  to  do  something  useful  for  medicine  and  to  elevate 

medical  education.  Out  of  this  melting  pot  there  may  emerge  a  race  of 
medical  historians  who  have  overcome  the  dichotomy  of  history  and 
I  medicine.  Until  then  let  us  find  ourselves  through  teaching  and  research. 

For  the  rest  let  us  have  many  histories,  ^d  let  us  not  pin  our  hopes  on  a 
*  single  History  which  will  be  for  future  historians  what  Aristotle’s  Physics 

was  for  medieval  scientists. 

^  A  distinguished  British  scholar  quite  recently  wrote :  “  Some  his- 

i 
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torians  even  seem  to  have  given  up  the  study  of  history,  and  study  their 
fellow-historians  instead,  or  historiography  as  they  call  it.”  I  believe 
to  discern  a  note  of  criticism  in  this  remark,  and  I  would  agree  that  an 
over-occupation  with  problems  of  historiography  is  not  healthy.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  put  emphasis  on  good  work  rather  than  on  plans  which, 
as  you  know,  so  often  go  agley.  Dr.  Sigerist  liked  an  audience ;  he  would 
not  have  minded  being  the  object  of  study,  even  though  he  might  have 
winced  at  some  of  the  things  I  have  said.  But  I  know  that  he  would  have 
agreed  with  me  that  the  medical  historian’s  main  virtue  is  to  do  work 
that  his  own  conscience  will  approve. 


**W.  K.  C  Guthrie,  In  the  Beginning.  Ithaca,  New  York,  Cornell  University  Press, 
1957,  p.  IZ 
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Introduction 

Why  are  we  memorializing  Henry  E.  Sigerist?  What  are  the  achieve¬ 
ments  for  which  we  honor  him  ?  To  most  of  those  who  knew  him  or  knew 
of  him,  the  answer  to  these  questions  may  be  only  too  obvious ;  indeed,  so 
obvious  that  it  is  superfluous  or  even  foolish  to  raise  them.  The  answer, 
it  may  be  said,  is  clear:  Henry  Sigerist  was  the  outstanding  medical 
historian  of  his  generation,  a  brilliant  writer  and  teacher  who  influenced 
and  in  numerous  instances  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  students  and 
others  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  What  more  need  one  say? 

But  is  this  all  one  can  say?  Isn’t  this,  after  all,  simply  a  surface  ap¬ 
preciation,  approaching  perilously  close  to  the  banality  of  de  mortuis  nil 
nisi  bonum?  What  lies  beneath  the  surface?  Will  a  reconnaissance  in 
depth  make  possible  a  more  discriminating  and  subtle  understanding  of 
Sigerist’s  endeavor,  including  his  triumphs  as  well  as  his  failures?  At 
this  point  one  can  hear  voices  remarking :  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  for  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  to  be  successful.  Aren’t  we  too  close  to  Henry 
Sigerist  in  time  and  in  spirit  to  have  the  necessary  perspective  and 
objectivity  ?  Indeed,  there  is  truth  in  the  sagacious  counsel  of  the  cautious 
ones,  and  maybe  heed  should  be  given  to  it.  Nonetheless,  we  will  perhaps 
learn  more  about  Henry  Sigerist  and  come  closer  to  the  nature  of  his 
achievement  by  recalling  for  a  moment  the  18th  chapter  of  Machiavelli’s 
II  Principe,  where  the  ruler  is  told  that  he  must  “  imitate  the  fox  and  the 
lion,  for  the  lion  cannot  protect  himself  from  traps,  and  fox  cannot  defend 
himself  from  wolves.”  It  is  in  its  leonine  aspects  that  our  problem  must 
be  faced.  Even  if  the  result  is  imperfect,  a  large  number  of  traps  have  to 
be  and  can  be  avoided,  thus  creating  a  situation  which  may  make  it  possible 
for  those  who  come  later  to  do  better  if  they  can. 

Toward  a  Historical  Sociology  of  Medicine 

Henry  Sigerist  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  medical  historian,  as  one  who 

*  Read  at  the  “  Henry  Sigerist  Memorial  Symposium,**  American  Association  for  the 
History  of  Medicine,  thirty-first  annual  meeting,  New  York,  May  24,  1958. 

**  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  Columbia  University. 
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broke  new  ground  in  the  history  of  medicine  and  immensely  widened  its 
horizons/  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  his  life’s  work.  On  January  7,  1951,  for  example,  he  wrote  to  a 
colleague:  “You  once  made  the  very  pertinent  remark  that  medical 
history  was  usually  written  from  an  iatrocentric  point  of  view.  Well,  you 
saw  that  I  tried  to  get  away  from  this  pattern  and  that  I  pushed  the 
patient,  the  people  at  large,  into  the  foreground  wherever  this  could  be 
done.  Medical  history  was  not  only  iatrocentric,  but  also  centered  around 
Europe  and  I  am  trying  to  change  this  pattern  also.  In  the  second 
volume  India  holds  a  very  prominent  place  and  the  third,  the  medieval 
volume,  will  be  centered  around  the  Arabs.  From  the  Renaissance  on, 
emphasis  will,  of  course,  be  on  the  West,  but  I  will  never  lose  sight  of 
the  other  continents.”  *  These  comments  concern  the  History  of  Medicine, 
of  which  the  first  volume  had  appeared  that  year,  and  in  which  the  same 
point  is  made.* 

Sigerist  thought  of  himself,  however,  as  more  than  just  a  historian 
of  medicine.  On  various  occasions  he  referred  to  himself  also  as  a  medical 
sociologist.  Furthermore,  he  not  only  set  as  his  life’s  goal  a  monumental 
history  and  sociology  of  medicine,  but  even  the  most  superficial  review  of 
his  published  writings  makes  abundantly  evident  that  for  him  the  sociology 
of  medicine  was  an  integral  part  of  his  work  as  an  investigator,  teacher, 
and  writer. 

Nonetheless,  recognition  of  the  importance  of  his  work  in  medical 
sociology  has  been  dimmed  partly  by  the  brilliance  of  his  reputation  as  a 
historian,  partly  because  it  was  developed  and  carried  on  outside  the 
orthodox  confines  and  interests  of  academic  sociology,  and  partly  because 
of  his  stand  in  the  national  debate  on  medical  care  in  the  period  from  the 
mid-thirties  to  the  mid-forties,  a  position  regarded  with  high  disfavor 
in  medical  circles.  Lack  of  attention  to  Sigerist’s  work  in  this  area  was 
probably  also  a  consequence  of  the  tendency  current  among  American 
professionals  and  academicians  to  look  askance  at  anyone  proficient  in 
more  than  one  narrowly  specialized  field,  and  to  regard  with  ambivalent 
admiration  anyone  with  a  broad  range  of  interests  and  wide  erudition. 
Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Sigerist’s  contributions  to  the  sociology 
of  medicine  are  scattered  through  a  series  of  books  and  articles  spread 
over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  Recently  this  imbalance  has  been 

*  E.  H.  Ackerknecht :  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  Gesnerus,  14  :  65-68,  1957. 

*  Letter  to  George  Rosen,  7  January,  1951. 

*  H.  E.  Sigerist :  A  History  of  Medicine.  Volume  I :  Primitive  and  Archaic  Medicine, 
New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1951,  p.  17. 
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somewhat  redressed  by  the  publication  of  two  excellent  papers 
review  of  Sigerist’s  contributions  to  medical  sociology  by  Leslie 
the  other,  an  analysis  of  his  studies  in  the  health  problems  and  systems  of 
cotmtries  outside  the  United  States  by  Milton  1.  Roemer.* 

Any  endeavor  to  imderstand  the  achievement  of  Henry  Sigerist  must, 
however,  take  accoimt  of  both  the  historian  and  the  sociologist.  Naturally, 
Sigerist  the  medical  historian  and  Sigerist  the  medical  sociologist  are 
basically  one.  Falk  is  of  the  opinion  that  “  his  medical  sociology  is 
separate  and  distinct  and  at  the  same  time,  one  with  his  medical  history.”  * 
If  this  is  so,  what  did  Sigerist  mean  by  medical  sociology?  Falk  believes 
“  that  the  answer  is  relatively  clear,  that  to  him  medical  sociology  meant 
primarily  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  interrelations  between  medicine 
and  society.”  *  How  then  did  he  differentiate  it  from  medical  history, 
and  how  was  it  one  with  medical  history?  How  explain  this  apparent 
paradox?  Falk  does  not  discuss  this  problem,  but  he  quotes  my  statement 
that  Sigerist  “  developed  a  broad  sociologic  concept  in  which  medicine  was 
seen  within  a  matrix  at  once  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural.  For 
Sigerist  this  concept  was  a  tool  which  made  it  possible  to  investigate  the 
past  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  as  a  means  of  contributing  to 
the  urgent  present  problems  of  medicine  and  of  helping  to  prepare  the 
future.  .  .  .  From  such  a  broad,  socially  oriented  position,  it  is  as  logical 
to  study  the  contemporary  development  of  medicine  as  to  analyze  its 
evolution  in  the  past.”  ^  Here  then  is  the  heart  of  the  problem.  What  is 
the  nature  of  this  link  between  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future?  How 
did  Sigerist  arrive  at  it?  What  are  its  roots?  How  did  he  conceptualize 
it?  What  use  did  he  make  of  the  concept? 

As  one  studies  Sigerist’s  work,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  concerned 
with  setting  out  panoramically  the  development  of  health  service  in  society, 
with  understanding  the  phases  or  stages  through  which  this  evolution  has 
passed,  and  with  elucidating  the  factors  and  processes  involved.  In  his 
mind’s  eye,  he  saw  this  panorama  of  development  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  human  life  through  the  present  into  the  future.  Within  this  frame  of 
reference,  Sigerist  conceived  the  sociology  of  medicine  as  the  study  of 
the  social  and  economic  structure  of  past  and  present  societies  and  the 


*L.  A.  Falk:  Medical  sociology:  The  contributions  of  Dr.  Henry  E.  Sigerist 
Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  13:  214-228,  1958;  Milton  I.  Roemer:  Henry 
Ernest  Sigerist  Internationalist  of  social  medicine.  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
13  :  229-243,  1958. 

*  Falk,  op.  eit.,  p.  214. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  214. 

*G.  Rosen:  H.  E.  Sigerist  social  historian  of  medicine.  Science  126  :  551-2,  1957. 
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determination  of  the  place  and  function  of  medicine  in  these  societies.* 
Most  broadly,  therefore,  Sigerist  was  moving  toward  a  historical  sociology 
of  medicine,  of  which  medical  sociology  as  defined  by  Falk  is  only  a  part. 

Sources,  Influences,  and  Consequences 

What  sources  and  influences  contributed  to  the  development  of  this 
view  ?  Scattered  throughout  Sigerist’s  writings  are  a  number  of  suggestive 
and  indicative  leads  to  the  influences  that  shaped  his  thought.  The  auto¬ 
biographical  remarks  he  made  in  1939  at  the  University  of  Witwatersrand 
provide  strong  evidence  of  the  lasting  influence  of  Jakob  Burckhardt. 
Otto  Markwart,  professor  of  history  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Zurich,  was  a 
student  of  the  great  Swiss  historian,  and  according  to  Sigerist,  “  in  his 
broad  approach  to  history  that  embraced  all  aspects  of  civilization,  he  pas¬ 
sed  on  to  us  boys  the  teachings  of  his  master,  Jakob  Burckhardt,  whose 
classical  books  we  devoured.”  *  The  significance  of  this  influence  is  further 
strengthened  by  his  comments  in  a  letter  to  me  of  Jime  4,  1948.  ”  Jakob 
Burckhardt  is  worshipped  in  Switzerland,”  he  wrote,  ”  and  I  think  I 
have  read  practically  all  his  books.  I  feel  very  much  as  you  do :  I  disagree 
with  a  great  deal  that  he  says,  but  And  him  extraordinarily  stimulating. 
The  breadth  of  his  approach  to  any  problem  is  most  inspiring.  His 
Kultur  der  Renaissance  in  Italien  was  a  revelation  to  me  when  I  was  in 
Gymnasium  and  I  recently  found  that  I  had  marked  in  my  copy  all  the 
passages  that  had  any  relation  to  health  and  medicine.”  In  the  same  letter, 
he  also  went  on  to  say :  “  Another  book  of  a  Swiss  historian  of  art  to 
which  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  if  you  have  not  read  it  yet,  is 
Heinrich  Wolfflin’s  Kunstgeschichtliche  Grundbegrtffe.  This  also  is  a 
book  that  opens  up  wide  horizons  and  it  gave  me  the  idea  for  the  paper 
on  Harvey  that  I  wrote  in  1928.”  This  remark  is  important,  not  alone 
because  it  reemphasizes  the  point  of  departure  for  one  of  Sigerist’s  most 
brilliant  generalizations,  namely,  his  interpretation  of  William  Harvey’s 
discovery  of  the  circulation  as  an  aspect  of  the  Baroque  in  European 
intellectual  history,'®  but  because  Wolfflin  was  himself  a  student  of 
Burckhardt.  Indeed,  Wolfflin’s  first  work.  Renaissance  und  Barock, 
which  contains  the  ideas  from  which  Sigerist  derived  inspiration,  took  as 
a  point  of  departure  Burckhardt’s  studies  in  the  history  of  architecture." 

*H.  E.  Sigerist:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  during  the 
academic  year  1940-1941,  A  report.  Bull.  Hist.  Med.  10:  386,  1941. 

*  H.  E.  Sigerist :  University  education.  Bull.  Hist.  Med.  8 :  5,  1940. 

"H.  E.  Sigerist:  William  Harvey’s  Stellung  in  der  europaeischen  Geistesgeschichte. 
Arch.  Kultur gesch.  19  :  158-168,  1929. 

“  H.  Wolfflin :  Renaissance  und  Barock.  Eine  Untersuchung  uber  JVesen  und  Ent- 
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The  link  with  and  the  influence  of  Burckhardt  must  therefore  be  accepted  || 
as  a  highly  signiflcant  element  in  the  evolution  of  Sigerist’s  thought  ^ 
Furthermore,  it  is  no  accident  that  the  historians  outside  the  field  of  | 
medical  history  to  whom  Sigerist  repeatedly  referred  were  Hippolyte 
Taine,  Benedetto  Croce,  Heinrich  Wolfflin,  and  Johan  Huizinga.^*  What  ' 
links  them  is  that  in  the  broadest  sense  they  are  all  historians  of  culture. 
No  matter  whether  their  interests  are  art,  literature,  philosophy,  or 
politics,  these  elements  are  viewed  within  and  as  part  of  a  culture.  For 
these  men,  philosophy,  politics,  and  sociology  were  as  much  a  part  of  their 
thought  as  history.  Croce  is,  of  course,  too  well  known  to  require  further 
discussion  in  this  connection.  But  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that 
Huizinga  not  only  produced  in  his  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  work 
fully  comparable  to  Burckhardt’s  study  of  the  Renaissance,  but  as  well  an 
important  sociological  study  of  the  play  element  in  human  culture.^* 

From  this  sphere  of  thought,  Henry  Sigerist  derived  the  earliest  and 
perhaps  the  most  lasting  influence  on  his  work.  He  assimilated  Burck¬ 
hardt’s  approach  and  learned  to  think  of  a  whole  civilization  as  a  unit,  in 
which  every  feature  is  articulated  and  fitted  into  place  so  as  to  give  a 
coherent  synthesis  and  understanding.  Economics,  politics,  religion,  phi¬ 
losophy  were  all  seen  as  aspects  of  a  civilization.  And  this  could  apply  to 
medicine  as  well.  Eventually,  this  viewpoint  led  to  the  generalization  that 
medicine  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  general  civilization  of  a  period,  and  to 
certain  problems,  such  as  the  cultural  determination  of  the  disease  picture 
of  a  period,  to  which  we  shall  return. 

The  Burckhardtian  approach  made  possible  a  combination  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  for  a  given  period  or  culture ;  it  could  provide  superb  cross- 
sections  through  history;  but  it  was  too  static  and  therefore  essentially 
“  imhistorical  ”  for  it  ignored  the  factor  of  historical  development.  In 
the  late  ’twenties,  another  element  began  to  appear  in  Sigerist’s  work, 
one  which  became  increasingly  prominent  until  eventually  it  emerged  as 
the  hallmark  of  his  career  as  a  medical  historian.  This  was  the  sociological 


stehung  des  BarockstiU  m  Italien.  Bearbeitung  und  Kommentar  vm  Hans  Rose.  Vierte 
Auflage,  Miinchen,  F.  Bruckmann  A.-G.,  1926,  p.  VII.  See  also  Alfred  Werner:  New 
perspectives  on  the  old  masters.  Arts  Yearbook  1 :  79-98,  1957. 

For  example,  compare  H.  E.  Sigerist :  Probleme  der  medizinischen  Historiographie, 
Sudkoffs  Arckiv  fiir  Cesckickte  der  Medisin  24:  16,  1931  wiUi  H.  £.  Sigerist:  A  History 
of  Medicine  Volume  I.  Primitive  and  Arckaic  Medicine,  New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1951,  pp.  34,  37. 

**  J.  Huizinga:  The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  New  York,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1954; 
Homo  Ludens.  Vertnek  einer  Bestimmnng  des  Spielelements  der  Kultur,  Basel,  Burg- 
Verlag,  1944. 
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element  in  medicine,  which  was  to  provide  the  dynamic  factor  in  Sigerist’s 
theory  of  the  development  of  health  service  in  time  and  space. 

The  deepest  and  earliest  roots  of  the  sociological  trend  in  Sigerist’s 
work  also  lead  back  to  his  school  days,  when  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  “  an  educator  of  genius,  Fritz  von  Beust,”  who  “  was  a  convinced 
socialist  and  atheist  and  was  first  of  all  an  enthusiastic  scientist.”  Then  at 
the  Gymnasium,  he  related,  “  From  Markwart  I  learned  what  history  is — 
not  a  dead  subject,  but  a  living  force  that  determined  our  life.  He  taught 
us  to  think  in  terms  of  historic  forces  and  developments.”  At  this  time 
he  also  read  Marx  and  possibly  other  socialist  writers  as  well.  These 
influences  were  further  reinforced  by  his  two  years  in  the  Swiss  army 
during  the  first  World  War.  Until  then,  Sigerist  related  in  1939,  “  I  had 
lived  the  life  of  the  middle  class  and  had  moved  mostly  in  academic  circles. 

I  was  interested  in  social  problems,  but  looked  at  them  more  from  the 
theoretical  and  public  health  angle.  In  the  army  I  came  in  close  touch  with 
the  working  class.  In  the  cavalry,  to  which  I  was  attached  for  over  a 
year,  the  soldiers  were  peasants ;  in  the  artillery,  to  which  I  was  transferred 
later,  they  were  factory  workers,  most  of  whom  were  employed  in  several 
large  metallurgical  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Zurich.  These  anonymous 
soldiers  became  my  teachers.  They  opened  my  eyes  about  many  problems 
that  I  had  not  seen  before  and  made  me  realize  how  little  I  knew  about  the 
world  in  which  I  was  living.  They  made  me  visualize  a  field  of  research 
and  activity  equally  important  to  the  historian  as  to  the  medical  man.” 

That  socialism  markedly  affected  Sigerist’s  thought  cannot  be  doubted. 
Not  only  did  it  lead  him  to  a  broad  view  of  history,  but  it  was  probably 
also  involved  in  the  position  which  he  took  in  the  ’twenties  that  theory 
and  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand,  aiding  and  modifying  one  another. 
Neither  the  physician  nor  the  teacher  existed  in  isolation;  each  was  a 
member  of  a  social  group  with  definite  responsibilities  to  his  fellow  men. 
Gearly  related  to  this  standpoint  were  his  participation  in  the  summer 

of  1926  in  a  meeting  of  university  teachers  at  Weimar  which  resolved  to 
support  the  German  Republic,  as  well  as  his  later  membership  on  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Heue  Blatter  fiir  den  Sozialismus^' 

At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  historian,  Sigerist  felt  rather  vaguely 
that  “  medical  history  studied  in  a  broader  sense  could  be  developed  into 

**H.  E.  Sigerist:  The  University  at  the  Crossroads,  New  York,  Henry  Schuman,  1946, 
pp.  12-13. 

‘•/Wd.,p.  18. 

**H.  E.Sigerist:  Erinnerungen  an  meine  Leipziger  Tatigkeit,  Wissenschaftliche  Zeit- 
schrift  der  Karl-M or x-U never sitat  Leipsig.  5.  Jahrgang.  1955/56  Mathematisch-Natur~ 
trissenchaftliche  Reihe,  Heft  54.  p.  21. 
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a  method  that  could  contribute  to  the  solution  of  urgent  social  problems 
of  medicine.”  By  the  later  'twenties  this  tendency  assumed  a  more 
clearly  defined  expression.  It  found  its  most  characteristic  formulation 
for  this  period  in  Sigerist’s  preface  to  the  volumes  containing  the  lectures 
given  at  the  Leipzig  Institute,  the  so-called  CoUoquia.  The  lectures  given 
in  the  winter  semester  1927-28  were  published  under  the  title,  ”  Found¬ 
ations  and  Goals  of  Contemporary  Medicine.”  Sigerist  remarked  in 
the  preface  that  the  discussion  of  ”  contemporary  problems  ...  in  a 
historical  institute  probably  needs  no  justification.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
historical  approach  which  should  help  us  to  find  our  way  in  the  confusion 
of  the  present  and  to  uncover  the  paths  that  lead  to  the  future.  .  .  . 
It  was  the  task  of  these  lectures  to  establish  a  certain  position,  to  determine 
at  what  point  of  development  we  find  ourselves  today,  what  are  the 
fovmdations  upon  which  we  build,  and  toward  what  goals  we  are  steering. 
That  we  find  ourselves  in  a  period  of  transition  is  generally  recognized. . . . 
The  word  ‘  crisis  ’  occurs  in  all  the  lectures,  but  there  is  also  the  conviction 
in  all  of  them  that  this  crisis  represents  not  catastrophe  but  clarification.” 

The  “  crisis  ”  to  which  Sigerist  refers  was  a  characteristic  aspect  of 
German  medicine  tmder  the  Weimar  Republic.  The  crisis  was  not 
economic;  that  was  still  to  come.  These  were  the  years  of  artificial 
prosperity  in  Germany,  after  the  inflation  had  been  curbed  and  loans  had 
been  secured  abroad.  This  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  in 
German  intellectual  history,  and  yet  at  its  heart  was  a  deep  malaise  which 
took  many  forms.  One  was  the  revolt  against  science  and  reason,  which  in 
the  medical  world  appeared  as  a  crisis  of  medicine.  It  was  a  season  of 
discontents,  and  the  irrational  made  itself  heard  to  an  increasing  extent. 
This  was  the  period  when  the  slogan  ”  Back  to  Hippocrates  ”  became 
prominent  in  German  medicine,  the  period  of  the  Paracelsus  revival,  the 
period  when  the  irrational  element  in  medicine  was  emphasized.  This 
was  the  period  when  the  surgeon,  August  Bier,  revived  homeopathy,  when 
“  sterile  ”  academic  medicine  was  counterposed  to  "  vital,  creative  ”  folk 
medicine,  and  murky  philosophies  were  offered  to  solve  problems  created 
by  political,  economic,  social,  and  scientific  developments.  It  was  also 
the  period  when  the  Danzig  surgeon,  Erwin  Liek,  in  1926  created  a 
sensation  with  a  trenchant  attack  on  scientific  medicine,  on  the  abuses  of 
social  insurance,  and  on  the  state  of  German  medicine  in  general. 

Sigerist:  University  at  the  Crossroads,  p.  19.  (see  footnote  14). 

'*GruHdlagen  und  Ziele  der  Medisin  der  Gegenwart.  Funf  Vortrige,  gehalten  im 
Winter  1927-28  von  Theodor  Bnigsch,  Curt  Else,  Louis  R.  Grote,  E.  Liek,  W.  Mayer- 
(jtoss.  (Vortrage  des  Instituts  fur  Cesckichte  der  Medisin  an  der  Universitat  Leipiig, 
Band  1),  Leipzig,  Georg  Thieme  Verlag,  1928. 
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This  aspect  of  the  crisis  is  more  specifically  presented  in  the  preface  to 
the  volume  of  Institute  lectures  entitled  “  The  Physician  and  the  State,” 
published  in  1929.  After  pointing  out  that  the  theme  of  the  series  had  been 
diosen  because  of  student  interest,  Sigerist  went  on  to  commend  the 
attitude  of  the  students  and  their  desire  to  face  the  problems  of  community 
life.  ”  It  is  useless,”  he  declared,  ”  to  hide  one’s  head  in  the  sand  and 
to  mourn  for  an  ideal  physician  who  belongs  to  the  past.  The  development 
of  the  state  to  a  social  commonwealth,  to  a  welfare  state,  proceeds 
inexorably.  The  physician  will  have  his  place  in  this  new  society,  and  it  is 
indeed  better  for  him  to  participate  in  its  creation,  than  to  remain  passive 
and  permit  himself  to  be  dragged  along  by  a  development  which  he  cannot 
halt. 

“  The  state  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  medical  matters.  It  could 
not  remain  indifferent  to  the  health  or  sickness  of  its  citizens,  nor  to  the 
way  in  which  the  physician  uses  the  power  given  him  by  his  profession. 
For  this  reason  the  state  has  always  set  up  norms  for  medical  practice, 
and  has  also  assumed  certain  large  functions  that  affect  the  welfare  of 
society  as  a  whole.  These  functions  have  increased  immeasurably  in  the 
modem  state,  since  it  concerns  itself  with  the  individual  in  the  interest  of 
the  community.  The  role  that  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  play  in 
the  state  has  also  grown  increasingly  in  scope.  Decisions  of  the  greatest 
import  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  expert.  To  be  sure,  an 
individual  physician  treats  an  individual  patient,  but  both  are  members  of 
a  community  to  which  they  have  obligations.” 

In  essence,  Sigerist  was  already  formulating  here  the  position  which 
he  was  to  maintain  and  to  develop  in  various  ways  in  his  later  career.  The 
major  components  of  his  standpoint  are  these:  The  goal  of  medicine  is 
a  social  one,  since  its  aim  is  to  enable  the  individual  as  far  as  possible  to 
be  a  useful  and  healthy  member  of  society.  This  function  is  carried  out  in 
a  social  relationship  involving  two  parties,  the  physician  and  the  patient, 
or  more  broadly,  the  medical  profession  and  the  rest  of  society.  The  nature 
of  this  relationship  is  not  the  same  in  all  societies,  nor  has  the  medical 
function  been  performed  in  the  same  manner  at  all  times.  This  raises 
certain  questions :  What  has  been  the  position  of  the  physician  in  different 
societies  ?  of  the  sick  person  ?  What  did  disease  mean  in  different  histori¬ 
cal  periods  and  in  different  societies  ?  What  factors  have  been  involved  in 
these  changes? 

Der  Arst  und  der  Stoat.  Sieben  Vortrage  gehaltcn  im  Winter  1928/29  von  L.  Eber- 
mayer,  K.  Finkenrath,  H.  Freyer,  H.  Gerbis,  A.  Grotjahn,  L.  Richter,  H.  Zangger 
(Vortrage  des  Jnstituts  fur  Gesckichte  der  Medisin  an  der  Universitdt  Leipzig,  Band  2), 
Leipzig,  Georg  Thieme  Verlag,  1929,  pp.  5-6. 
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These  questions  were  considered  in  a  series  of  outstanding  program¬ 
matic  papers.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  “  Ktiltur  und  Krankheit,” 

“  Die  Sonderstellung  des  Kranken,”  “  Das  Bild  des  Menschen  in  der 
modemen  Medizin,”  “  Psychopathologie  und  Kulturwissenchaft,”  and 
“  Probleme  der  medizinischen  Historiographie.”  *®  While  these  discus¬ 
sions  increasingly  emphasized  the  dynamic  aspect,  there  was  no  clearcut 
causal  explanation  for  such  change.  Discussing  the  relation  between 
civilization  and  disease,  for  example,  Sigerist  pointed  out  that  every  period 
exhibits  a  number  of  diseases  characteristic  of  it,  and  raised  the  questions : 
To  what  extent  are  diseases  culturally  determined?  How  far  do  the 
conditions  underlying  the  diseases  reside  in  the  civilization  of  a  period? 
His  indication  of  how  one  might  endeavor  to  answer  these  questions  rests 
on  a  concept  of  multiple  causation.  Sometimes  one  factor  is  more  promi¬ 
nent;  sometimes  another.  The  plague  of  Justinian  is  a  symptom  of  the 
crisis  through  which  the  Mediterranean  world  passed  in  the  sixth  century 
A.  D.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  struggle  between  a  dying  culture  and 
one  striving  to  emerge.  But  we  are  not  told  about  the  actual  nature  of 
the  process  by  which  changing  political  and  social  forms  are  involved 
in  the  emergence  of  a  pandemic.  Similarly,  in  the  discussion  of  syphilis 
as  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance,  the  disease  is  linked  with  the  indi¬ 
vidualism  of  Renaissance  man.*^  Indeed,  Sigerist  states  firmly  that  “  it 
can  be  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  us  whether  syphilis  was 
imported  from  America  or  whether  it  was  already  present  but  unrecog¬ 
nized.  What  is  essential  is  that  it  was  found  toward  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  and  that  it  played  an  important  role  from  this  point  on,  indeed, 
as  long  as  the  individualistic  attitude  brought  forth  by  the  Renaissance 
prevailed.”  **  Again,  referring  to  chlorosis,  Sigerist  states  that  the  history 
of  this  condition  is  the  history  of  the  position  of  the  young  maiden  in 
society. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  sketch,  Sigerist  was  indicating  the  kinds  of  factors 
that  could  be  involved  in  this  type  of  problem.  Political  changes,  psy¬ 
chological  attitudes,  social  status — one  or  all  of  these  might  be  involved 

••  H.  E.  Sigerist:  Kultur  und  Krankheit,  Kyklos  1 :  60-63,  1928;  Die  Sonderstellung  des 
Kranken,  Kyklos  2:  11-20,  1929;  Das  Bild  des  Menschen  in  der  modemen  Medizin, 
Neue  Blatter,  Heft  3,  1930,  pp.  97-106;  Psychopathologie  und  Kulturwissenschaft. 
Abhaadlungen  aus  der  Neurologie,  Psycliatrie,  Psychologie  und  ihren  Grenxgebieten, 
Heft  61.  1.  Internationale  Tagung  fur  angewandte  Psychopathologie  und  Psychologie. 
Wien,  5-7.  VI.  1930,  pp.  140-146;  Probleme  der  medizinischen  Historiographie,  Sudhoffs 
Archiv  fur  Gesckickte  der  Medisin  24 :  1-18,  1931. 

Here  too  one  can  note  the  influence  of  Burckhardt. 

**  H.  E.  Sigerist :  Kultur  und  Krankheit,  Kyklos  1 :  62,  1928. 
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in  studying  the  relation  of  disease  to  culture.  In  general,  however,  the 
task  of  such  studies  is  to  identify  the  “  style  ”  of  certain  diseases  and  to 
establish  the  nature  of  the  cultural  factors  that  affect  them.  At  the  end 
of  the  ’twenties,  Sigerist  was  still  pursuing  such  problems  basically  within 
the  conceptual  framework  of  cultural  history  as  established  by  Burck- 
hardt,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  evident  that  the  problem  of  change 
was  emerging  with  increasing  prominence.  Furthermore,  his  approach 
to  these  studies  was  in  certain  respects  clearly  a  sociological  one.  For  one 
thing,  he  was  employing  constructed  types  when  he  considered  the  patient, 
the  physician,  society,  or  the  state.  Actually,  the  constructed  type  is  a 
theoretical  model  which  states  the  limits  of  a  case,  and  by  virtue  of  its  na¬ 
ture  throws  actual  modes  of  action  or  specific  structures  into  a  comparative 
light.  Only  through  the  notion  of  uniformity  represented  by  the  type  can 
we  comprehend  the  variations  within  it.  Together  with  this  kind  of 
concept,  he  was  also  employing  structural  and  situational  concepts.  The 
notions  of  social  organization,  social  class,  physician-patient  relationship 
appear  and  are  used  to  work  out  patterns  characteristic  of  various  civil¬ 
izations  or  periods  in  history.  Finally,  Sigerist  saw  these  patterns  within 
the  broad  generalization  that  medicine  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  general 
civilization  of  a  period,  and  is  determined  by  the  general  cultural  conditions 
and  by  an  underlying  philosophy. 

What  were  the  sources  from  which  Sigerist  derived  his  sociological 
approach  ?  Falk  in  a  review  of  his  medical  sociology,  based  essentially  on 
publications  that  appeared  after  1934,  found  little  comment  on  academic 
sociology  in  his  writings.**  This  appears  to  have  been  the  situation  as 
well  during  Sigerist’s  German  period.  Nonetheless,  there  are  a  few 
indicative  references  in  certain  papers.  There  are  special  references  to 
Max  Scheler,  Hans  Freyer,  and  L.  Levy-Bruhl.  Freyer  was  professor 
of  sociology  at  Leipzig  and  participated  in  the  lecture  series  on  the 
physician  and  the  state  .**  Alfred  Grotjahn,  the  pioneer  of  modem  social 
medicine  in  Germany,  also  took  part  in  this  series.  There  may  have  been 
other  contacts,  but  they  are  not  reflected  in  Sigerist’s  publications.  He 
was,  of  course,  an  omnivorous  reader  and  undoubtedly  developed  many 
of  his  ideas  on  the  basis  of  his  own  studies.  The  advice  he  gave  to  medical 
students  at  a  conference  in  1936  obviously  reflects  his  own  experience 
and  indicates  the  sources  upon  which  he  drew.  After  raising  the  question 
how  can  medical  students  acquire  knowledge  in  history,  political  economy 

**  Falk,  op.  cit.,  p.  224. 

**  Freyer  later  veered  to  National  Socialism,  but  his  name  still  appears  in  Sigerist's 
History  of  Medicine. 
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and  sociology,  he  said :  “  It  is  obvious  that  courses  can  help  a  great  deal  ! 
.  .  .  yet  they  do  not  suffice  .  .  .  spend  whatever  spare  time  you  have  in 
studying  and  trying  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  outside  the  medical 
school.  Read !  Read  newspapers  .  .  .  Read  the  weekly  political  magazines 
.  .  .  Read  books,  but  not  only  medical  books.  There  is  more  psychology 
in  novels  like  those  of  Marcel  Proust,  Thomas  Wolfe  and  others  than  in 
many  text-books  of  psychology.  The  classics  are  a  mine  of  wisdom  that 
should  always  be  open  to  us.  And  wherever  you  go,  keep  your  eyes  open, 
observe  and  reflect  on  what  you  see.  Observation  and  correct  reasoning 
are  the  keys  to  medicine  but  you  should  use  them  as  well  in  other  fields  of 
human  activity.”  *® 

Nor  should  currents  of  thought  within  the  Leipzig  Institute  itself  be 
overlooked.  Sigerist  described  it  as  the  Institute  of  the  Kyklos  group, 
and  Ackerknecht  recently  pointed  out  that  the  creation  of  this  group  was 
perhaps  Sigerist’s  greatest  achievement  in  Leipzig.”  Seminars  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  several  of  the  large  subjects  with  which  he  was  concerned. 
For  example,  the  theme  “  Civilization  and  Disease  ”  was  examined  in 
such  a  setting  in  the  summer  semester  of  1929.*^  As  a  product  of  this 
seminar  the  third  volume  of  Kyklos,  the  organ  of  the  Institute,  contains 
a  study  by  Gerhart  Scheimert  on  civilization  and  neurosis  toward  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.**  The  same  volume  also  contains  a  paper  by 
Herbert  Senf  in  which  the  spatial  spread  and  distribution  of  epidemics  of 
the  English  Sweat  from  1485  to  1529  were  studied  by  a  cartographic 
method.**  There  is  no  indication  whether  these  studies  were  instigated 
by  Sigerist,  but  in  any  event  discussion  of  such  matters  in  a  seminar  could 
not  help  bringing  forth  ideas  that  may  have  influenced  his  thought. 

Also  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  is  the  circumstance  that  a  number 
of  studies  by  German  authors  at  this  time  dealt  with  aspects  of  the 
historical  sociology  of  medicine.*®  Around  1924,  Kisskalt  had  called, 
attention  to  the  value  of  church  records  for  studies  of  medical  statistics 

"Henry  E.  Sigerist:  The  medical  student  and  the  social  problems  confronting 
medicine  today,  Bull.  Inst.  Hist.  Med.  4  :  418-420 ;  1936. 

**  E.  H.  Ackerknecht :  Recollections  of  a  former  Leipzig  student.  Journal  of  the 
History  of  Medicine  13 :  149,  1958. 

"  Kyklos.  Jakrbuch  fiir  Geschickte  und  Philosophie  der  Medisin.  Herausgegeben  vom 
Institirt  fur  Geschichte  der  Medizin  an  der  Universitat  Leipzig,  Band  3,  Leipzig,  Georg 
Thieme  Verlag.  1930,  p.  258,  footnote. 

"Gerhart  Scheimert:  Kultur  und  Neurose  am-Atisgang  des  19.  Jahrhnnderts,  Kyklos 
3  :  258-272,  1930. 

"  H.  Senf :  Ein  kartographischer  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Englischen  Scliweisses, 
Kyklos  3  :  273-291,  1930. 

"H.  Vorwahl:  Medizingeschichte  oder  Soziologie,  Sndhoffs  Arckiv  fur  Geschichte  der 
Medisin  25  :  110-112,  1932. 
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in  historical  perspective.  Somewhat  later,  using  Norwegian  statistics, 
Haustein  set  up  a  generalization  that  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases  is 
related  to  the  structure  of  the  economy  and  its  state  at  a  given  period. 
Prosperity  is  linked  with  a  rise  in  venereal  disease,  depression  with  a 
decline.  Another  author,  Gioia,  linked  the  number  of  foundlings  at  a  given 
time  with  the  level  of  grain  prices.  Max  Scheler  pointed  to  relationship 
between  Weltanschauung,  in  particular  the  religious  element,  and  the 
birth  rates  for  different  population  groups.  Other  studies  might  be 
mentioned,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  The  point  is  that  interest  in  this 
general  area  was  present  in  Germany  in  the  late  ’twenties  and  the  first 
years  of  the  'thirties.  Although  Sigerist  nowhere  makes  direct  reference 
to  any  of  these,  indirect  or  unconscious  influences  cannot  be  entirely 
ruled  out. 

Nonetheless,  whatever  the  sources  upon  which  he  drew,  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ’thirties  Sigerist  had  developed  an  approach  to  the  study  of 
medicine  containing  both  historical  and  sociological  elements.  This  ap¬ 
proach  had  by  no  means  been  systematically  formulated.  The  sociological 
clement  was  still  very  much  subordinated  to  other  elements.  Sigerist’s 
thought  was  still  oriented  in  a  framework  of  general  culture,  with  a  large 
emphasis  on  philosophy  and  Weltanschauung.  Ackerknecht’s  judgment 
th<<t  at  the  Leipzig  Institute,  “  The  most  valued  band  were  the  ‘  philoso¬ 
phers  ’  who  searched  Hippocrates,  Paracelsus,  or  the  Romantics,”  is  corro- 
boratory.*^  While  the  economic  element  in  social  life  was  mentioned,  no 
special  emphasis  was  given  to  it.  Symbolic  is  the  device  of  the  Leipzig 
Institute,  the  triangle  under  the  omega  representing  the  union  of  medicine, 
history,  and  philosophy.  Aside  from  Sigerist’s  own  papers  previously 
mentioned,  there  was  no  research  in  social  medicine  or  medical  sociology, 
with  the  exception  of  Scheimert’s  study  on  civilization  and  neurosis  and 
Ackerknecht’s  monograph  on  the  medical  reform  movement  of  1848  in 
Germany.** 

1929  was  the  last  boom  year  in  Germany  before  Hitler’s  advent  to 
power.  The  stock  market  collapse  in  New  York  in  October  of  that  year 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the  ’thirties,  which 
within  a  few  months  spread  to  all  the  continents.  Germany  soon  felt  the 
full  impact  of  the  crisis,  this  time  the  economic  crisis.  Work  lost  its 
value,  millions  of  men  could  no  longer  sell  their  labor,  livelihoods  were 
destroyed,  and  misery  became  the  lot  of  a  huge  mass  of  the  population. 

Ackerknecht,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 

**  K  H.  Ackerknecht :  Beitrage  rur  Geschichte  der  Medizinalreform  von  1848,  Sudhofft 
Arckw  fir  Geschichte  der  Medisin  25:  61-109,  113-183,  1932. 
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The  latent  and  not  so  latent  stresses,  frustrations,  antagonisms,  and  j 
desires  of  society  were  intensified,  magnified,  and  inflamed.  Men  sought  ' 
new  faiths,  some  sought  new  gods,  and  others  sought  to  comprehend  the 
catastrophe. 

Economics  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  it  becomes  increasingly  promi¬ 
nent  in  Sigerist’s  thought.  He  reacted  to  the  new  situation  by  turning 
more  closely  to  the  economic  aspects  of  health  and  disease,  and  by  recon¬ 
structing  the  cultural  sociology  of  medicine  that  he  had  been  developing 
in  the  light  of  these  newer  concerns.  This  transition  occurs  in  the  'thirties 
and  is  clearly  evident  in  the  publications  of  that  period.  Eine  Einfiihrung 
in  die  Medizin,  written  in  the  period  just  before  the  economic  crisis,  and 
the  paper  contributed  to  the  Festschrift  Heinrich  Zangger  in  1935, 
entitled  “  Soziologische  Faktoren  in  der  Medizin,”  are  perhaps  most 
relevant.**  The  former  is  described  as  ”  a  first  attempt  to  picture  the 
whole  structure  of  medicine  in  the  frame  of  general  culture.”  **  The  fact 
that  man’s  life  occurs  within  a  societal  framework  is  presented  and  the 
implications  for  health  and  disease  are  indicated.**  This  fundamental 
information  is  presented  almost  casually,  however,  and  is  by  no  means 
emphasized  .  The  individual  is  the  focus  of  the  presentation.  In  part  this 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  intent  of  the  book,  to  be  an  introduction  for 
medical  students  and  to  meet  them  at  their  level.  Yet  one  cannot  escape 
the  feeling  that  Henry  Sigerist  would  have  written  such  a  book  very 
differently  ten  years  later.  The  paper  in  the  Zangger  Festschrift  already 
exhibits  a  different  balance,  both  in  presentation  and  in  emphasis.  From 
the  very  outset,  he  says :  “  It  would  indeed  be  an  error  to  assume  that 
the  success  of  medical  intervention  is  dependent  only  on  the  state  of 
medical  science.  Other  important  factors  are  involved.”  The  point  is 
illustrated  by  the  differing  attitudes  toward  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
disease  in  the  United  States  two  decades  and  more  ago.  Sigerist  then 
continues :  “  Thus  there  are  factors  outside  of  medicine  which  to  a  large 
extent  determine  whether  or  not  the  physician  can  use  the  means  at  his 
disposal.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  development  of  medical 
science  itself  is  largely  determined  by  such  non-medical  factors.  These 
factors  are  Weltanschauung,  philosophy,  religion,  economics;  in  general, 
they  are  sociological  in  character.  Until  now  medicine  has  not  given  much 

**  H.  E.  Sigerist :  Einfukrung  m  die  Medisin,  Leipzig,  1931 ;  Soziologische  Faktoren  in 
der  Medizin,  Festschrift  Heinrich  Zangger,  Zurich,  Rascher  &  Cie  A.  G.  Verlag,  1935, 
Band  2,  pp.  749-758. 

**  H.  E.  Sigerist :  Man  and  Medicine.  An  Introduction  to  Medical  Knowledge,  New 
York,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1932,  J.  IX. 

••  See  e.g.,pp.  209-210. 
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attention  to  them,  and  yet  they  are  enormously  important,”  *•  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  this  paper  concerns  itself  with  the  economic  factor. 
Sigerist  makes  the  important  point  that  medicine  will  not  necessarily 
bloom  when  a  country  is  rich.  ”  Much  more  important  for  medicine,” 
he  says,  .  .  is  the  form  of  the  economy  that  a  society  has.  Medical  care 
is  a  service,  and  it  is  naturally  very  important  whether  and  in  what 
manner  the  patient  can  acquire  this  service.”  ”  He  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  how  medical  care  was  provided  at  different  historical  periods  in 
relation  to  different  modes  of  economic  organization.  The  paper  ends  on 
the  following  note :  ”  These  are  only  a  few  points  from  a  large  field  to 
which  medicine  has  so  far  paid  little  attention,”  he  says,  “  and  yet  it  seems 
important  to  me  that  these  problems  should  not  be  treated  exclusively  by 
non-medical  people.  Our  Institute  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
set  itself  the  task  of  placing  its  historical  studies  on  a  broader  sociological 
foundation  and  of  carrying  them  forward  to  the  present.  In  this  way  we 
endeavor  to  create  an  awareness  of  lines  of  development  which  are  often 
unknown,  so  that  they  can  be  discussed  openly  and  we  can  be  in  a  position 
to  achieve  a  clear  insight  into  our  present  position.”  “ 

Sigerist,  by  1935,  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  three  years.  The 
Zangger  Festschrift  contribution  clearly  shows  the  direction  his  thought 
had  taken.  This  direction  was  a  resultant  of  the  influences  already  dis¬ 
cussed,  as  well  as  of  those  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  the  United  States. 
Henry  Sigerist  spent  fifteen  years  in  the  United  States,  from  1932  to 
1947,  a  period  which  was  essentially  that  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
and  the  New  Deal.  Today,  it  is  fashionable  in  various  circles  to  decry 
the  period  of  the  'thirties  and  the  early  'forties,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  from  a  cultural  and  intellectual  point  of  view  this  was  a  stimulating, 
creative  period  in  American  history.  And  Sigerist  responded  to  this 
environment  eagerly,  optimistically,  energetically.  This  reaction  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man.  He  was  a  twentieth  century  philosophe,  an  advocate 
of  reason,  of  enlightenment,  and  a  belief  that  man  could  be  made  better  by 
improving  his  lot,  educating  him,  and  enabling  him  to  live  a  life  imbued 
with  meaning.  He  was  also  a  citizen  of  the  world,  ein  Weltbiirger,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  like  the  men  of  the  18th  century,  his 
esthetic  sensibilities  were  highly  developed.  Sigerist  was  indeed  an  artist, 
a  characteristic  reflected  in  his  historical  and  other  interests.  It  is  hardly 
a  coincidence  that  Albrecht  von  Haller  was  his  favorite  figure  in  the 

**  Zangger  Festschrift,  pp.  749-751. 

Ibid.,  p.  754. 

-Ibid.,  p.  758. 
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history  of  medicine,  nor  that  Johann  Peter  Frank  came  to  occupy  an 
almost  equally  favored  position  as  Sigerist’s  sociological  orientation  de¬ 
veloped.  If  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  was  the  period  in  the  history  of 
medicine  to  which  he  felt  himself  most  strongly  drawn,  it  was  because  he 
carried  these  views  into  our  time.  And  his  response  to  the  American 
scene  was  a  reaction  to  a  situation  where  it  seemed  possible  to  make  the  I 
future  better  than  the  past  had  been.  ■ 

When  he  first  came,  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  was 
at  the  height  of  its  activity.  Urgent  social  problems  of  medicine  were 
being  discussed.  Questions  of  social  policy  were  matters  of  immediate 
concern.  The  personnel  of  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care 
and  the  studies  which  were  produced  by  this  group  exerted  an  important  , 
influence  on  him.  Falk  has  discussed  this  aspect  at  length  and  one  may 
refer  to  his  paper  for  details."  From  1937  until  he  returned  to  Switzer-  i 

land,  Sigerist  taught  courses  in  the  sociology  and  the  economics  of  L 

medicine.  The  ideas  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Europe  and  those 
acquired  in  the  United  States  were  presented  in  a  long  series  of  papers 
and  a  number  of  books,  notably  American  Medicine  (1934) ;  Medicine 
and  Human  Welfare  (1941) ;  Civilisation  and  Disease  (1943),  and  The 
University  at  the  Crossroads  (>1946).  These  views  reflect  as  well  ] 
Sigerist’s  experience  in  the  campaign  for  a  national  health  insurance 
program,  and  the  effects  of  his  travels  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia. 
Canada  and  India." 

What  then  was  his  position?  Actually,  it  was  never  formulated  in  a 
thoroughly  systematic  form.  Without  undue  injustice  to  Sigerist’s  ideas, 
however,  his  position  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Man  lives  in  society  and  is  a  member  of  a  group.  By  entering  into 
relations  with  his  fellow  men,  a  number  of  social  systems  are  created. 
These  eventuate  in  various  institutions,  modes  of  life,  and  the  like.  In 
living  together,  men  experience  problems  relating  to  health  and  disease, 
which  affect  the  individual  and/or  the  group.  All  societies  have  some  kind 
of  social  organization  to  deal  with  such  problems.  The  nature  of  this 
organization  and  how  it  functions  are  determined  by  various  factors, 
some  scientific,  others  deriving  from  other  areas  of  community  life. 
Health  and  disease  are  determined  by  the  interaction  of  biological, 
physical,  and  social  causes.  In  many  cases,  the  latter  group  is  predomi¬ 
nant.  How  one  makes  a  living  is  an  important  determinant  of  the 
occurrence  of  disease,  because  it  is  linked  with  income,  housing,  nutrition. 


••  Falk,  op.  at.,  p.  223. 

**For  a  full  discussimi  of  this  aspect  see  Roemer,  op.  cit.  (footnote  4). 
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recreation,  and  related  factors.  The  provision  of  health  services  involves 
the  physician  and  the  patient,  but  other  members  of  society  are  also 
concerned.  The  tasks  of  the  physician  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  carried  out  are  determined  by  the  social  and  economic  structure  of 
society,  and  by  the  technical  and  scientific  means  available  to  medicine  at 
the  time.  The  social  status  of  the  patient  and  his  relation  to  the  physician 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  handling  of  his  health  problems.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  formal  elements  and  the  relations  between  them, 
as  just  presented,  have  changed  a  great  deal.  The  historical  method  of 
study  within  this  framework  can  explain  and  illuminate  why  change 
occurred,  and  can  help  us  in  moving  toward  the  future. 

For  Human  Weljare 

Henry  Sigerist  saw  historico-sociological  analysis  as  an  instrument  to 
be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  human  beings.  He  was  moving  toward  a 
historical  sociology  of  medicine.  He  never  reached  the  goal  envisaged  by 
his  mind’s  eye,  because  it  grew  as  he  grew.  Whatever  form  it  might 
ultimately  have  had,  no  one  can  say.  Whether  he  should  have  done  this 
or  that,  whether  he  should  have  devoted  more  time  to  the  History,  or 
whether  the  torso  which  is  all  that  remains  of  his  monumental  vision  is 
symbolic  of  its  “  utopian  ”  nature — all  this  is  irrelevant.  He  did  what  he 
had  to  do  and  what  he  wanted  to  do.  It  is  given  to  but  few  men  to  have 
original  visions,  and  such  men,  to  be  true  to  themselves,  must  go  their 
own  way.  Another  great  Swiss  took  as  his  motto,  Alterius  non  sit  qui  suus 
esse  potest,  and  Henry  Sigerist  shared  this  stand. 

Much  of  what  he  wanted  is  today  a  reality.  Medical  sociology  is  a 
recognized  field  of  study,  and  the  economics  of  medical  care  is  today 
taught  in  most  of  the  graduate  schools  of  public  health  and  in  some 
medical  schools.  Historical  sociology  as  a  field  of  research  has  not 
received  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  Fads  and  fashion  play  their 
parts  in  the  world  of  scholarship  as  in  other  areas  of  human  activity. 
In  the  general  field  of  sociology,  more  stylish  means  of  research  have 
pushed  historical  sociology  into  the  background.  In  general,  this  has 
meant  that  historical  erudition  has  become  rather  rudimentary  among 
professional  sociologists.*^  At  the  same  time,  historians  in  general  and 
medical  historians  in  particular  have  equally  small  knowledge  of  social 
science,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  advances  of  the  past  two  decades. 
A  rapprochement  is  clearly  indicated.  There  are  a  few  studies  that  deal 

R.  K-  Merton :  The  role  set :  Problems  in  sociological  theory,  British  Journal  of 
Sociology  8:  107,  1957. 
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with  the  historical  sociology  of  medicine.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  studies  of  the  late  Bernhard  J.  Stem  and  my  monograph  on  the 
specialization  of  medicine.**  Another  example  in  a  closely  related  area  is 
Robert  K.  Merton’s  study  of  science  in  seventeenth  century  England." 
While  these  studies  were  not  actually  inspired  by  Henry  Sigerist,  they 
represent  what  he  had  in  mind.  He  was  a  forertmner  of  a  historical 
sociology  of  medicine,  but  those  who  may  tmdertake  to  fill  in  the  broad 
outlines  he  sketched  can  do  no  better  than  to  keep. in  mind  his  basic 
philosophy,  that  “  The  health  and  welfare  of  every  individual  is  the 
concern  of  society,  and  human  solidarity  beyond  the  boundaries  of  nation¬ 
ality,  race  and  creed  is  a  true  criterion  of  civilization.”  " 


**G.  Rosen:  The  Specialixahon  of  Medicine,  New  York,  Froben  Press,  1944;  B.  J. 
Stem:  Society  and  Medical  Progress.  Princeton  University  Press,  1941. 

Robert  K.  Merton :  Science,  technology  and  society  in  seventeenth  century  England, 
Osiris  4:  360-632,  1938. 

E.  Sigerist:  Civilisation  and  Disease,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Cornell  University 
Press,  1943,  p.  242. 
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THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  MEDICINE  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

CLAUDE  E.  HEATON  •* 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  and  guests : 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by 
your  invitation  to  give  the  Fielding  H.  Garrison  Lecture  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  your  Association. 

During  the  decade  1925-1935,  Garrison  in  his  capacity  as  editorial 
writer  wrote  seventy-seven  articles  and  book  reviews  for  the  Bulletin  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Six  articles  dealt  with  medicine  in 
early  New  York.  Among  the  subjects  in  this  group  were  the  following: 
The  Academy  of  Medicine  as  a  prime  mover  in  quarantine  legislation; 
The  destruction  of  the  quarantine  station  on  Staten  Island  in  1858; 
Samuel  Bard  and  the  King’s  College  School;  Alonzo  Clark;  John  Wake¬ 
field  Francis,  President  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  David 
Hosack;  Valentine  Mott.^  A  selection  of  the  best  of  these  delightful  and 
scholarly  articles  in  which  Garrison  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
ought  to  be  made  available  in  one  volume. 

The  growth  of  medicine  in  New  York  over  a  period  of  three  centuries 
is  an  important  aspect  of  our  cultural  history  and  one  major  factor  in  the 
social  development  of  New  York  City  from  a  Dutch  trading  post  to  a 
world  metropolis.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  sketch  in  broad  outline 
the  social  and  economic  determinants  which  influenced  medicine,  and 
some  aspects  of  the  medical  and  technological  progress  which  made 
possible  the  very  survival  of  the  great  urban  center.  A  eulogistic  chrono¬ 
logical  accotmt  of  the  great  doctors  and  a  recital  of  the  many  important 
medical  contributions  made  in  New  York  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this 

♦  Delivered  at  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
History  of  Medicine,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1958. 

**From  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  New  York  University  G)llege 
of  Medicine. 

'  Articles  and  book  reviews  by  Fielding  H.  Garrison  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Bull.  New  York  Acad.  Med.,  1935,  2nd  series,  11 ;  656-662. 
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paper.  Nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  emphasize  the  alleged  I 
cultural  lag  in  the  colony  during  the  eighteenth  century,  or  deplore  the  ^ 
supposed  lack  of  progress  in  medicine  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Medicine  in  New  Amsterdam 

The  arrival  of  Peter  Minuit  in  1626  marks  the  first  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  on  Manhattan  and  the  founding  of  New  Amsterdam.*  At  first  there 
was  no  physician,  surgeon  or  midwife  in  the  colony.  Medical  care  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  consolers  of  the  sick  known  as  krankenbezoekers 
and  ziekentroosters.  The  former  meant  a  seeker  out  or  visitor  of  the  sick, 
especially  those  overtaken  suddenly  by  sickness ;  while  the  latter  meant  a 
comforter  of  those  who  were  very  sick,  especially  when  nearing  their  end. 
Practically,  the  two  terms  were  used  synonymously. 

The  ships  which  came  to  the  colony  to  trade  usually  had  a  barber 
surgeon  on  board  who  was  competent  to  bleed  patients  and  perform  minor 
operations.  These  birds  of  passage  would  practice  on  shore  while  their 
ships  were  trading  on  the  Hudson.  As  early  as  1626,  Jan  Pryce  brought 
suit  in  Holland  to  recover  a  chest  of  furs  stolen  by  the  skipper  which  he. 
Pryce,  had  earned  by  surgically  bleeding  the  Indians.' 

The  first  regular  surgeon  and  a  midwife  arrived  in  1630,  and  seven 
years  later  the  first  educated  physician,  a  graduate  of  Leyden,  settled  in 
New  Amsterdam,  soon  to  be  followed  by  other  graduates  of  Leyden  and 
Utrecht.  Prior  to  1664,  the  number  of  trained  physicians  at  New 
Amsterdam  outnumbered  those  of  Boston,  and  medical  facilities  were 
superior.* 

The  early  writers  on  New  Netherland  displayed  a  keen  interest  in 
science,  reporting  on  new  medicinal  plants,  on  minerals  and  other  re¬ 
sources,  and  on  the  medicine  of  the  Indians.  Notable  in  this  respect  was 
Adriaen  Van  der  Donck,  a  university-bred  physician  whose  Description 
of  New  Netherland  was  first  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1665.* 

Midwives  were  essential  and  were  hired  by  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  at  an  annual  salary  of  one  hundred  guilders,  and  in  1635,  a 
house  was  built  for  the  town  midwife  outside  the  fort,  along  with  a  new 
bakery  and  a  goathouse. 

The  Dutch  Republic,  at  this  period,  was  at  the  height  of  its  power; 

*  Palsits,  V.  H.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  1924,  n.  t.  34  :  53. 

‘Heaton,  C  E.  Medicine  in  New  Amsterdam.  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1941,  9:  125-43. 

*  Bridenbaugh,  Carl.  Cities  in  the  Wilderness.  New  York,  Knopf,  1938,  p.  90. 

‘There  is  a  translation  in  The  Collecticms  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  2nd 

series,  I  :  125-242. 
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commerce,  industry,  and  culture  flourished.  At  Leyden  and  Utrecht, 
during  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  van  Heume, 
Sylvius,  and  Boerhaave  were  among  the  outstanding  teachers  of  clinical 
medicine.  Their  direct  influence  was  slight,  but  at  a  later  period,  they 
influenced  American  medicine  by  way  of  Edinburgh.  Indeed,  as  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  has  said,  American  medicine  was  “  the  child  of  ^inburgh  and 
the  grandchild  of  Leyden.” 

The  people  of  Holland  were  tolerant,  liberty  loving,  and  democratic. 
So,  too,  were  the  colonists  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  1649,  Van  der 
Donck  and  ten  others,  present  or  former  members  of  the  Board  of  Nine 
Men,  made  their  famous  Remonstrance  directly  to  the  States  General  about 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  colony.  Among  their  grievances  was  the 
lack  of  a  hospital  and  similar  institutions,  so  abundant  in  Holland.  It  was 
pointed  out,  “  There  is,  occasionally,  a  flying  report  of  an  hospital  and 
of  asylums  for  orphans  and  for  old  men,  but  as  yet  not  a  sign  of  an 
attempt,  order  or  regulation  has  been  made  about  them.”  •  Three  years 
later,  the  first  almshouse  was  built  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church. 

In  1658,  a  hospital  was  established  for  sick  soldiers  and  slaves  through 
the  efforts  of  surgeon  Jacob  Varrevanger.  The  old  hospital,  as  it  was 
called,  was  “  pulled  down  ”  in  1680  after  it  had  become  unserviceable. 
There  was  no  hospital  in  the  town  for  the  next  fifty-six  years.  The  first 
official  survey,  in  1656,  records  one  thousand  souls  living  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  houses. 

The  British  Colonial  Period 

New  Netherland  passed  from  the  control  of  the  Dutch  in  1664,  and  the 
future  Empire  State  became  the  proprietary  province  of  New  York,  owned 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  By  1690,  the  town  had  a  population  of  3,900,  and, 
along  with  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  Newport,  had  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  an  established  provincial  town.^  Fundamental  changes 
now  took  place.  A  successful  struggle  was  waged  for  religious  freedom. 
The  first  printing  press  was  set  up  in  1725,  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  the  right  of  a  free  press  by  the  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger. 

Cadwallader  Colden  moved  from  Philadelphia  in  1718  and  opened  an 
apothecary  shop  but  was  soon  complaining  to  Dr.  Douglass  of  Boston 
about  practice  being  poor.  Not  without  reason,  for  between  1695  and 

*  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Vol.  I,  pp.  257,  266. 

*  Bridenbaugh,  op.  cit. 
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1770,  some  thirty  chirurgeons  and  barber  chirurgeons  along  with  seven 
physicians  were  granted  the  small  burgher  rights  of  the  city.  Fortunately, 
Gulden  was  soon  relieved  of  worry  about  practice,  for  in  1720,  he  became 
surveyor-general  of  the  province  and  finally,  lieutenant-governor. 

Municipal  hospital  care  began  in  1736  when  a  Workhouse  and  House 
of  Correction  was  built  on  the  present  site  of  City  Hall.  Here  a  room 
with  six  beds  was  set  aside  for  an  infirmary,  to  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose  whatsoever.  To  be  sure,  this  was  not  much  of  a  hospital,  but 
at  least  a  few  indigent  patients  were  looked  after  free,  and  it  remained 
the  only  hospital  in  New  York  for  fifty-five  years.  It  was  the  root  stock 
upon  which  Bellevue  Hospital  was  grafted,  the  third  oldest  hospital  still 
in  existence  in  the  United  States,  the  first  being  the  Charity  Hospital  of 
New  Orleans  (1720)  and  the  second,  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital 
(1732). 

During  the  dynamic  period  following  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
rising  middle  class  was  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  economic  liberty  which 
eventually  led  to  the  Revolution.  Medicine  advanced  rapidly.  In  1760,  the 
first  well  considered  law  was  passed  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  colonies.  By  1749,  a  medical  society  had  come  into  existence,  called  a 
Weekly  Society  of  Gentlemen  in  New  York,  and  members  proceeded  to 
found  the  King’s  College  Medical  School  in  1767,*  and  the  New  York 
Hospital,  chartered  in  1770.  The  hospital  was  about  to  open  in  1775, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  although  it  was  speedily  rebuilt,  the 
.  Revolution  prevented  its  use  as  a  hospital.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
new  school  wrote  some  of  the  classics  of  early  American  medicine: 
Middleton  was  the  author  of  the  first  American  publication  on  medical 
history;  Bard  wrote  the  first  book  on  medical  ethics,  and  a  classic  on 
diphtheria;  Jones,  the  first  American  book  on  surgery  and  military 
surgery.*  The  Weekly  Society  of  Gentlemen  in  New  York,  reorganized 
in  1791,  continued  to  exist  as  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  until  1806,  when  it  suffered  “  legal  obliteration  ”  with  the  creation, 
by  rival  interests,  of  the  present  New  York  County  Medical  Society.*® 

*The  founders  of  the  medical  college  were  appointed  to  the  following  professorships: 
Dr.  SamtKl  Qossy,  Anatomy;  Dr.  Peter  Middleton,  Physiology  and  Pathology;  John 
Jones,  Surgery;  James  Smith,  Chemistry;  John  V.  B.  Tenncnt,  Materia  Medica  and 
Midwifery ;  and  Samuel  Bard,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physick. 

*  Malloch,  Archibald.  Certain  old  American  medical  works.  Bull.  New  York  Acad. 
Med..  1936,  2nd  series,  12  :  545-65. 

Walsh,  J.  J.  History  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Brooklyn, 
Eagle  Press,  1907,  p.  53. 
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Early  Epidemics 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  everyone  lived  in  dread  of  the  small¬ 
pox.  As  early  as  1635,  it  had  been  noted  in  the  villages  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  beginning  in  1689,  the  disease  appeared  in  New  York  with  alarming 
frequency.  In  1731,  there  were  eight  hundred  deaths  due  to  smallpox. 
The  authorities  had  two  methods  of  combating  the  disease,  isolation  and 
quarantine.  People  who  could  afford  it  left  town.  Quarantine  measures 
had  been  adopted  as  early  as  1725,  and  in  1738  Bedloe’s  Island  was  made 
the  first  quarantine  station.  Inoculation  was  practiced  in  1731,  and  the 
following  year  the  New  York  Gazette  published  an  “  Extract  from  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  by  the  Royal  Society  of  procuring  the  smallpox 
by  inoculation.” 

Although  variolation  was  a  valuable  procedure  in  reducing  the  mor¬ 
tality,  it  was  not  without  danger  and  met  with  considerable  opposition. 
In  1747,  Governor  Clinton  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  inoculation, 
but  in  1750  the  Governor’s  Council  directed  that  inoculation  might 
continue.  Although  smallpox  was  rife  among  the  troops  in  New  York, 
Washington  forbade  inoculation  in  1776. 

Yellow  fever  which  killed  over  five  hundred  people  in  the  disastrous 
epidemic  of  1702,  was  an  even  worse  plague  than  the  smallpox.  A  mild 
epidemic  occurred  in  1743  and  led  Colden  to  write  three  articles  in  the 
Weekly  Post-Boy  in  which  he  argued  that  even  if  yellow  fever  was 
imported  from  abroad,  it  was  still  necessary  to  keep  the  city  clean.  He 
urged  that  sanitary  measures  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation 
rather  than  left  to  private  persons.  His  contribution  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  deal  with  public  health  in  New  York  City.^^ 

Interlude  of  the  Revolution 

On  September  15,  1776,  Washington  decided  to  evacuate  New  York 
and  the  Redcoats  landed  at  Kip’s  Bay.  Now  for  seven  long  years.  New 
York  was  an  occupied  town.  Soon  the  place  was  crowded  with  Tory 
refugees  and,  following  the  Great  Fire,  suffered  from  a  serious  housing 
shortage  and  a  lack  of  food  and  fuel.  Disease  took  a  terrible  toll,  not  only 
among  the  civilians  and  the  British  troops,  but  among  the  cruelly  treated 
American  prisioners  confined  to  the  jail  and  the  prison  ships. 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  circumstances  medicine  did  not  come  to  a 
complete  standstill  during  this  dark  period.  Samuel  Bard,  Qossy,  and 


Reprinted  in  the  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,  1811,  I:  310-30. 
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Middleton  stayed  in  New  York  among  their  Tory  friends.  The  aging  and 
sick  John  Jones  left  for  Philadelphia. 

During  1777,  Samuel  Glossy  lectured  to  the  British  army  doctors  on 
surgery  and  pharmacology.  Even  the  little  medical  society  did  not  cease 
activity  entirely,  for  at  least  one  paper  was  delivered  before  it  on  the 
subject  of  sleep,  in  1782,  and  printed  two  years  later.^* 

On  November  25,  1784,  the  British  evacuated  New  York  City  and  the 
following  day  Washington  entered  the  city.  Now  began  a  difficult  period 
of  reconstruction.  The  bitterness  engendered  by  the  war,  the  sharp 
political  cleavage  during  the  so-called  “  critical  period,”  deeply  affected 
and  divided  the  medical  profession.  In  addition,  the  usual  professional 
jealousies  were  present.  Progress  in  medical  education  and  organization 
was  delayed  for  many  years. 

King’s  College,  rechartered  as  Columbia  College,  was  controlled  by  the 
Episcopalian-Tory-lawyer  group  and  was  very  impopular.  In  1787  there 
were  only  forty  students  enrolled.^*  While  Samuel  Bard  was  attempting 
to  reorganize  the  medical  school,  Richard  Bay  ley  began  lecturing  on 
anatomy  and  his  son-in-law,  Wright  Post,  lectured  on  surgery,  using 
rooms  in  the  unoccupied  New  York  Hospital.  The  zeal  of  the  medical 
students  in  supplying  subjects  for  these  classes  led  to  the  well  known 
“  Doctors’  Riot  ”  which  lasted  two  days  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  at 
least  three  people  and  the  injury  of  many  more.  Body  snatching  continued 
until  the  legalization  of  dissection  by  the  State  in  1854.  It  is  said  that 
several  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
admitted  to  body  snatching  in  their  youth.^* 

In  1787,  the  able  and  energetic  Nicholas  Romayne  established  a  private 
medical  school  and  until  1793  utilized  the  wards  of  the  Almshouse  to 
teach  clinical  medicine  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  Associated  witli 
him  as  attending  physicians  were  Benjamin  Kissam  and  William  Moore, 
while  Wright  Post  acted  as  attending  surgeon  of  the  establishment.  When 
Romayne,  in  1793,  applied  to  the  Regents  for  a  charter  for  a  new  school, 
Bard  promptly  blocked  his  efforts  and  finally  got  the  school  started  at 
Columbia.  Although  the  school  at  Columbia  continued  until  1813,  there 
was  a  regrettable  decline  in  standards,  attendance  was  scanty  and  the 
graduates  few. 

Am  Accurate  and  Complete  Description  of  Sleep  in  a  Discourse  Delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society,  September,  1782.  New  York,  1784.  Author  unknown. 

Spaulding,  E.  W.  Nero  York  in  the  Critical  Period,  1783-1789.  New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1932,  pp.  30,  35. 

**  Heaton,  C.  E.  Body  snatching  in  New  York  City.  New  York  State  J.  Med.,  1943, 
43:  1861-65. 
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Bard’s  group  was  allied  with  the  landed  gentry,  the  wealthy  merchants, 
and  the  lawyers  who  were  Federalists  in  national  politics  and  Hamilton¬ 
ians  locally.  The  strength  of  the  Antifederalists,  the  followers  of  Governor 
George  Qinton,  was  in  the  upstate  counties.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  movement  to  establish  medical  societies  throughout  the  various 
counties  of  the  state  began  as  early  as  1796  in  the  county  of  Saratoga. 
The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  was  promptly  organized, 
and  Nicholas  Romayne  became  the  first  president.  The  following  year,  the 
Society  established  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  a  strong 
faculty  including  Romayne  as  president,  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  and  David 
Hosack.  From  that  day  on,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York,  now  the  largest  medical  society  in  the  country,  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  public  health,  medical  education,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
profession.^* 

The  lack  of  harmony  among  the  doctors  was  not  the  only  retarding 
influence  at  this  time.  People  were  deeply  distrustful  of  the  heroic 
treatment  they  were  subject  to.  The  doctors  had  few  facts  to  go  on  and 
many  theories.  Well  might  one  doctor  ask  another,  “  Are  you  a  stimu¬ 
lator,  or  are  you  a  bleeder  ?  ”  It  is  certain  that  blood-letting  was  practiced 
to  excess.  The  story  is  told  of  a  young  apprentice  who  carried  a  case  of 
instruments  and  accompanied  his  master  to  attend  a  gentleman  suffering 
from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  It  was  decided  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  the 
young  assistant  kept  note  of  the  pulse,  reporting  its  condition,  when 
questioned  by  the  apothecary. 

“  Weaker,  sir,”  was  the  first  reply.  In  a  few  moments  more,  “  Still 
weaker,”  and  at  the  next  time,  “  Considerably  weaker,”  while  at  last, 
white  with  fright,  the  poor  boy  gasped,  ”  I  can’t  feel  it  at  all,  sir.”  “  Ah,” 
sighed  the  apothecary,  ”  I  feared  we  were  too  late ;  I  hadn’t  time  to  take 
enough  blood.” 

As  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  the  doctor  and  his  apprentice 
drove  away;  the  former,  with  a  preoccupied  air,  suddenly  turning  to  his 
young  companion  and  pupil,  exclaimed,  ”  D’ye  know,  it  strikes  me  now  we 
killed  that  man.”  “  Oh,  don’t  say  ‘  We,’  sii ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
killing,  for  killed  he  undoubtedly  was.” 

“  What  do  ye  mean,  you  young  dog,”  said  the  irate  master,  “  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it?  Why,  you  held  the  basin!  ” 

The  patient  would  have  been  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Magraw, 
a  physician  of  the  Radcliffe  school,  very  eminent  and  facetious,  Pintard 

“Heaton,  C  E.  Growth  of  medicine  in  New  York  City.  New  York  Med.,  1956,  12: 
290-303. 
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tells  US,  who  always  prescribed  old  hock  to  his  patients,  a  wine  to  whicli 
their  palates  were  unaccustomed.  “  Well,  did  you  take  plenty  of  your 
wine  ?  ”  was  his  usual  question.  **  Oh,  doctor,  it  is  so  bad,  I  do  not  like  it 
and  I  could  only  swallow  one  glass.”  “  Let  me  see  the  bottle — ^why,  this 
wine  is  soimd  and  good!  If  you  do  not  like  it.  I’ll  prescribe  something 
else — a  pity  to  lose  the  wine,”  and  so  the  doctor  tossed  off  the  contents. 

Dr.  Magraw  showed  sound  judgment  in  adhering  to  Radcliffe’s  teach¬ 
ings,  for  John  Radcliffe  was  a  follower  of  Sydenham,  who,  contemptuous 
of  all  systems,  avowed  that  he  belonged  only  to  the  school  of  common 
sense.  John  Bard,  the  leading  practitioner  in  New  York  and  a  contempor¬ 
ary  of  Magraw,  was  also  a  follower  of  Sydenham.  The  gentry  of  New 
York  who  had  Magraw  or  Bard  as  their  family  physician  were  fortunate 
indeed,  for  they  were  not  purged,  depleted,  or  bled  to  death  by  a  blind 
follower  of  Brown  or  Rush. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  medicine  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  early  years  of  the  young  republic.  A  humanitarian  upsurge  and 
widespread  attempts  at  social  amelioration  were  stimulated  by  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Enlightment,  the  utilitarian  views  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and 
French  ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 

The  New  York  Hospital  finally  opened  its  doors  to  patients  in  1791.  A 
room  had  been  provided  for  the  mentally  ill  a  year  later,  and  in  1808,  a 
separate  building  was  erected  to  accommodate  eighty  patients.  In  1821, 
a  hospital  was  opened  at  Bloomingdale,  now  the  site  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  first  separate  hospital  in  the  state  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  mentally  ill.  This  forward  step  was  instituted  by  Thomas  Eddy,  a 
Quaker  inspired  by  the  work  of  Tuke  at  the  retreat  near  York. 

Vaccination  was  introduced  by  Valentine  Seaman  in  1801.  America’s 
first  medical  journal,  the  Medical  Repository,  appeared  in  1797. 

A  series  of  yellow  fever  epidemics  occurred  from  1794  to  1822,  creating 
grave  problems  for  the  city.  The  most  disastrous  outbreak  took  place 
in  1798  and  was  known  as  the  Great  Epidemic;  approximately  two 
thousand  people  died  and  fifty  thousand  fled  the  city.  The  epidemics 
brought  about  more  efficient  quarantine  measures,  improvements  in  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  a  permanent  site  of  five  acres  at 
Belle  Vue,  where  a  pest  house  provided  isolation  facilities  in  1795  and 
1798.  Here,  a  new  Almshouse  was  built  in  1816,  and  on  this  same  land 
today  stands  the  present  Bellevue  Hospital. 

As  early  as  1820,  the  far-sighted  and  humane  David  Hosack,  in  an 
introductory  discourse  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  pointed  out  the  urgent  need  of  extensive  public  health  measures. 
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He  urged  better  housing,  a  pure  water  supply,  adequate  sewage  disposal, 
widening  of  the  streets,  and  the  value  of  high  wages  and  employment 
in  public  works.  Hosack  pointed  out  also  “  the  necessity  of  some  perma¬ 
nent  provision  being  made  for  a  hospital  commensurate  with  the  increasing 
population  of  the  city.”  He  then  went  on  to  say :  ”  a  spot  of  groimd, 
connected  with  the  public  property  at  Bellevue  was  found  to  possess 
every  advantage  that  can  be  derived  as  regards  air,  water,  and  other 
means  of  accommodation.”  In  1822,  another  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
prompted  the  city  to  carry  out  Hosack’ s  suggestion.  The  hospital  was 
finished  in  1826  and  was  known  as  Bellevue  Hospital.^* 

The  Great  Migration 

After  1815,  there  began  one  of  the  greatest  migrations  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Since  New  York  City  was  the  main  gateway  to  the  country, 
the  largest  number  of  immigrants  arrived  at  the  port  city.  Flight  from 
adverse  economic  conditions,  from  religious  and  political  oppression,  and 
the  hope  of  a  better  life  in  a  new  world,  were  the  driving  forces  which 
impelled  millions  to  emigrate.”  The  long  voyage  over  was  a  horrible 
ordeal.  Human  freight  packed  in  between  the  decks  of  the  packet  ships, 
scantily  supplied  with  food  and  water,  the  immigrants  faced  not  only  the 
dangers  of  shipwreck  or  Are  at  sea,  but  also,  the  dreaded  typhus  or  ship 
fever.  Landed  in  New  York,  they  became  the  victims  of  neglect  and 
cruel  exploitation.  The  influx  of  thousands  of  sick  and  impoverished 
immigrants  intensified  the  problems  of  urban  existence  and  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  course  of  events  in  the  city.  The  medical  profession,  as  well 
as  politicians,  legislators,  and  administrators,  showed  increasing  concern 
over  matters  of  public  health  as  the  public  clamor  increased  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  sanitary  conditions. 

At  the  very  height  of  the  mass  migration  in  1832,  cholera,  “  the  black 
death  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  struck  this  continent  for  the  first  time. 
Brought  in  by  immigrants  arriving  directly  at  the  port  of  New  York  as 
well  as  by  those  coming  down  from  Canada,  it  quickly  spread  with  a 
devastating  effect  throughout  the  United  States.  Epidemics  of  cholera 
occurred  in  New  York  in  1832,  1849,  1866,  and  1873.  The  epidemics 
were  due  to  a  considerable  degree  to  social  and  economic  factors,  and 
the  environment  itself  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  high  mortality.  The 

**  Hosack,  David.  Observations  on  Febrile  Contagion,  and  on  the  Means  of  Improving 
the  Medical  Police  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York,  Elam  Bliss,  1820. 

*’  Hansen,  M.  L.  The  Atlantic  Migration.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press, 
1940,  p.  120. 
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slums,  the  polluted  water  supply,  the  inadequate  sewage  disposal,  con¬ 
taminated  milk,  bad  food,  poor  nutrition,  were  the  factors  which  allowed 
the  epidemics  to  flourish. 

Although  the  ravages  of  epidemic  diseases  like  smallpox,  yellow  fever, 
and  cholera  caused  panic  and  an  insistent  demand  for  public  health 
measures,  it  was  the  endemic  diseases  which  actually  killed  the  most 
people.  Always  present  and  regarded  as  inevitable,  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis,  typhoid  fever,  lobar  pneumonia,  and  the  infectious  diseases  of 
childhood,  particularly  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  were  the  chief  causes 
of  the  appalling  mortality.^* 


Sanitary  Surveys 

Among  the  early  pioneers  of  sanitation  and  a  leader  in  humanitarian 
reforms  was  John  H.  Griscom.  Greatly  influenced  by  the  work  of 
Chadwick  in  England,  Griscom  made  an  excellent  survey  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  city  in  1845.** 

In  1858,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  died  in  New  York  City 
of  smallpox — over  fifty  years  after  vaccination  had  been  introduced. 
Sanitary  protection  was  still  non-existent.  The  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  renewed  its  efforts  to  improve  the  situation  by  founding  the 
New  York  Sanitary  Association,  a  group  composed  of  laymen  and 
Academy  members  and,  the  following  year,  issued  another  report. 

The  Report  upon  Sanitary  Conditions  of  the  City  ^  of  New  York, 
published  in  1865  by  Stephen  Smith  and  his  associates  for  the  Committee 
on  Public  Health  of  the  Citizens’  Association,  was  “  the  most  thorough 
health  survey  ever  made  in  an  American  city,  the  Magna  Carta  of 
municipal  sanitation  in  the  United  States.”  This  report  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1866  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  as  we  now  know  it. 

The  Growth  of  Specialization 

A  number  of  determining  factors  were  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
specialization  in  New  York  as  elsewhere  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  scientific  base  for  the  development  of  specialism  was  provided  by  the 
revolution  in  clinical  medicine  brought  about  by  the  Paris  School,  where 
men  like  Laennec,  Louis,  Corvisart,  and  others,  using  new  diagnostic 
methods,  correlated  clinical  symptoms  with  postmortem  findings.  Among 

Smillie,  W.  G.  Public  Health,  Its  Promise  for  the  Future.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1955,  pp.  120,  12S. 

“Griscom,  J.  H.  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population  of  Neva  York 
City.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1845. 
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the  many  Americans  who  flocked  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  numerous  well 
organized  hospitals,  was  a  group  of  New  York  physicians  including 
Valentine  Mott,  Alonzo  Clark,  Willard  Parker,  and  Austin  Flint,  Jr. 

Social  factors  influenced  the  growth  of  specialization.  The  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  population  made  it  economically  possible,  and  there  was 
increasing  public  demand  for  the  services  of  specialists.  As  a  result, 
many  special  hospitals  were  established.  The  first  permanent  hospital 
for  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  present  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  was 
founded  in  1820  by  John  Kearney  Rodgers  and  Edward  Delafield,  pioneers 
of  American  ophthalmology.  In  1855,  J.  Marion  Sims  founded  the 
Woman’s  Hospital  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  first  hospital  in  the 
world  for  the  treatment  of  gynecological  conditions. 

Many  general  hospitals  were  also  established  after  1850.  The  first 
hospital  established  by  an  immigrant  group  was  the  German  Hospital, 
now  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  which  began  as  a  Dispensary  in  1857.  French 
Hospital  opened  in  1881.  The  first  denominational  hospitals  were  St. 
Vincent’s  Hospital,  1855,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  1858,  and  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  1872.  The  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children  was 
established  by  the  Blackwell  sisters  in  1853.  An  adjoining  house  was 
opened  for  teaching  as  the  first  place  in  New  York  City  for  the  medical 
education  of  women.*® 

New  York  had  its  full  share  of  fly-by-night  medical  schools,  diploma 
mills,  eclectic  schools,  and  substandard  proprietary  schools.  However, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  two  of  the  eight  best  schools  in  the 
country  were  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  University 
Medical  College.*^ 

The  establishment  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1861 
was  the  first  successful  attempt  in  New  York  City  to  unite  a  hospital, 
dispensary,  and  medical  school.  However,  the  year  before,  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital  had  made  the  unique  first  effort  to  operate  a 
hospital  and  a  medical  school  as  a  unit  under  one  roof. 

The  Age  of  Bacteriology 

The  discovery  of  the  role  of  bacteria  in  the  causation  of  infectious 
disease  was  not  accepted  readily  either  here  or  aboard. 

A  favorable  description  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease  was  given  by  John 
Dalton,  the  physiologist  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in 

'*  Rosen,  George.  Origins  of  medical  specializatioa  Ciba  Symposia,  1949,  2:  11. 

‘‘Norwood,  W.  F.  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War. 
Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1944. 
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1873.  He  was  not  alone  in  being  cognizant  of  the  new  theory,  for  among  a 
number  of  surgeons  and  obstetricians  who  were  faced  daily  with  the 
problem  of  infection  in  the  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  there  was  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  part  played  by  bacteria  and  of  Lister’s  work  in 
combating  it. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
Lister  presented  a  paper  which  was  listened  to  by  a  curious  but  vmsym- 
pathetic  audience.  At  the  same  congress,  William  T.  Lusk  gave  a  paper 
on  the  role  of  bacteria  in  puerperal  infection. 

In  1882,  T.  Mitchill  Prudden  went  abroad  to  study  under  Koch  and 
upon  his  return  the  same  year  became  director  of  the  new  pathological 
and  bacteriological  laboratories  established  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

Welch  had  shown  a  surprising  lack  of  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  Koch  and  others  during  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  possibly  because 
in  1877,  bacteriology  was  not  a  well  established  discipline.**  Perhaps 
he  became  more  interested  when  on  Sunday  morning,  April  3,  1882, 
Austin  Flint  rushed  into  his  room  and  woke  him  up  to  show  him  the 
announcement  in  the  newspaper  that  Koch  had  discovered  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Koch  had  demonstrated  his  findings  on  March  24.  Welch 
returned  to  Europe  in  1884-85  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying 
bacteriology.  His  New  York  period  was  over,  for  upon  his  return  to  this 
country,  he  began  his  long  and  brilliant  career  at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School.  In  later  years,  Welch  said:  "  I  look  back  to  those  six  years  at 
Bellevue  as  the  germinal  years  of  my  professional  life.”  ** 

The  Carnegie  laboratory  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  was 
opened  during  the  session  1884-85,  for  teaching  and  investigation  in 
bacteriology  and  pathology.  Janeway  was  director,  and  Biggs  was  in¬ 
structor  there. 

The  New  York  City  Health  Department,  after  1866,  had  been  placed 
upon  a  stable  administrative  foundation,  the  first  stable  administration  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States.**  Thereafter,  pioneer  work  in  public  health 
was  done  by  leaders  like  Stephen  Smith,  Elisha  Harris,  Hermann  Biggs, 
William  H.  Park,  Josephine  Baker,  and  Haven  Emerson. 

Because  of  the  threat  of  a  cholera  epidemic  in  1892,  Biggs  opened  a 

**Teinkin,  Owsei.  The  European  background  of  the  young  Dr.  Welch.  Bull.  Hist. 
Med.,  1950,  24  '.  315,  317. 

•'Welch,  W.  H.  Address  before  the  William  Welch  Society;  Dr.  William  H.  Welch 
visits  Bellevue.  Bellevue  Violet,  1930,  6:  194. 

•*  Rosen,  George.  A  History  of  Public  Health.  New  York,  M.  D.  Publications,  Inc, 
1958,  pp.  246,  247. 
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small  two  room  diagnostic  laboratory,  the  beginning  of  the  New  York 
City  Public  Health  Laboratory.  The  concept  of  Biggs  that  the  public 
health  diagnostic  laboratory  is  an  essential  part  of  governmental  health 
organization,  is  considered  by  Smillie  to  be  one  of  the  two  great  sanitary 
contributions  of  America. 

William  H.  Park  entered  the  laboratory  in  1893  and  established  the  first 
diphtheria  diagnostic  service.  One  year  later,  the  first  diphtheria  anti¬ 
toxin  to  be  administered  in  America  was  introduced  by  Biggs  and  Park. 

Another  landmark  in  the  history  of  public  health  was  the  establishment 
by  Lillian  B.  Wald  in  1893  of  the  Henry  Street  District  Nursing  Service, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  public  health  nursing  in  America.  The 
modem  infant  welfare  movement  was  placed  on  a  firm  foundation  by  the 
work  of  Abraham  Jacobi,  Emmet  Holt,  Philip  Van  Ingen,  and  Josephine 
Baker,  who  founded  child  hygiene  in  this  country. 

The  progress  made  from  1850  until  the  turn  of  the  century  is  thus  a 
story  of  extraordinary  achievement,  not  only  by  doctors,  but  also  by  public 
spirited  citizens,  by  sanitary  engineers,  by  nurses,  and  many  others.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  American  medicine  had  come  of  age  and  now  was 
a  part  of  world  medicine. 

But  the  evolution  of  medicine  in  New  York  cannot  possibly  be  described 
as  a  smooth  and  uninterrupted  march  of  progress.  Scarcely  one  step 
forward  was  taken,  in  medical  education,  in  public  health,  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  hospital  facilities,  or  in  other  fields  of  medicine,  without  constant 
struggle  and  serious  opposition.  Advancement  was  often  blocked  by  the 
corrupt  holders  of  municipal  office,  by  hostile  or  indifferent  individual 
physicians ;  and  organized  medicine  was  not  always  allied  with  those  who 
worked  for  social  advance. 

Nevertheless,  non-partisan  and  objective  leadership  always  appeared. 
In  this  context,  the  work  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  is 
especially  significant.  Founded  in  1847,  this  unique  institution  played  an 
outstanding  and  continuing  role  in  the  advancement  of  medicine  and  public 
health.  Over  the  years  a  great  library  was  built  up.  In  1943,  the  Academy 
organized  the  Committee  on  Medicine  and  the  Changing  Order,  the  results 
of  their  work  being  published  four  years  later.  The  annual  Lectures  to 
the  Laity,  inaugurated  in  1935,  and  the  Annual  Health  Education  Con¬ 
ference  started  in  1940,  have  had  a  tremendous  influence  in  public  health 
education. 
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New  Horizons  and  New  Problems 


The  enormous  growth  of  medical  science  during  the  past  fifty  years  is  4 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  although  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that* 
this  growth  was  based  on  the  pioneer  work  of  the  previous  century.  New  ^ 
York  City  shared  fully  in  this  advance,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  world  metropolis  became  a  great  medical  center. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  time  we  have  six  medical  centers  in  connection 
with  medical  schools  in  greater  New  York.  There  are  other  centers  not 
connected  with  undergraduate  teaching. 

The  outstanding  example  of  an  independent  center  is  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research.  It  began  in  1904,  in  a  small  laboratory 
in  a  rented  building  at  127  East  50th  Street,  with  Simon  Flexner  as 
director.  The  present  Institute  overlooking  the  East  River  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  1906,  and  the  new  hospital  of  the  Institute  opened  in  1910  with 
Rufus  Cole  as  director.  Out  of  this  unique  center  have  come  several  of 
the  leaders  of  modem  medicine. 

With  medicine  established  on  a  firm  scientific  foundation,  new  horizons 
came  into  view,  while  at  the  same  time  tl^e  very  growth  of  medicine 
created  new  problems.  Patients  and  doctors  vae  confronted  with  new 
social  and  economic  problems  of  great  complexity.  These  problems  will 
not  be  solved  by  laboratory  science  alone,  nor  will  they  be  solved  by 
taking  to  outer  space.  Some  help  in  their  solution  might  come  from  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  approach,  from  what  Galdston  terms 
social  medicine,  a  medicine  based  upon  a  return  to  Hippocratic  principles, 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  epidemic  constitution,  and  an  ecologic 
approach.** 

We  no  longer  strongly  believe  the  simple  concepts  upon  which  the  age 
of  enlightenment  was  based.  Nevertheless,  as  Carl  Becker  points  out, 
something  remains  of  the  old  faith,  the  belief  that  by  deliberate  intention 
and  rational  direction,  man  can  shape  the  world  of  social  relations  to 
humane  ends.**  This  faith,  this  conviction,  that  the  idea  of  progress  still 
has  validity,  is  basic  for  the  future  of  medicine,  both  in  this  great  city  and 
in  the  world  everywhere. 


**  Galdston,  lago.  Social  medicine  and  the  epidemic  constitutioa  Bull.  Hist.  Med., 
1951,  25  :  8-21. 

“Becker,  Carl  L.  New  Liberties  for  Old.  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press; 
London,  H.  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1941,  p.  94. 
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MALARIA  IN  VIRGINIA  IN  THE  EARLY 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

G.  CANBY  ROBINSON 

Malaria  has  a  long  and  interesting  history.  Its  symptoms  are  so 
distinctive  and  so  commanding  that  it  can  be  traced  surely  and  con¬ 
tinuously  in  medical  writings  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Its 
sudden  onset  with  a  chill  followed  by  fever  and  sweating,  headache, 
nausea,  and  general  malaise,  and  the  sudden  clearing  up  of  the  symptoms 
in  a  few  hours  to  recur  in  two  or  three  days,  give  malaria  a  special  place 
in  human  experience  and  mark  it  out  sharply  from  other  febrile  illnesses. 
It  can  be  clearly  identified  by  the  description  of  patients,  and  for  that 
reason  much  can  be  learned  about  it  from  non-medical  writers.  We  can 
draw  reliable  conclusions  from  the  accounts  of  the  disease  written  many 
years  ago,  which  give  us  vivid  pictures  of  the  suffering  and  disturbance 
malaria  caused  among  our  ancestors  and  indicate  what  is  happening  today 
in  countries  where  the  disease  is  not  yet  controlled. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  an  excellent  account  of  how  malaria 
invaded  a  young  lady’s  summer  holiday  in  Virginia  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  as  she  described  it  in  her  diary.  It  is  an  impressive 
story  that  should  help  us  to  realize  how  devastating  malaria  may  be,  and 
what  a  valuable  social  and  hygienic  contribution  its  eradication  would  be. 

Mary  Ann  Stockly,  the  sister  of  John  Stockly,  my  wife’s  grandfather, 
went  from  her  home  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1817  to  visit  her 
relatives  in  Accomac  County,  the  northern  of  the  two  counties  making 
up  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  She  was  twenty-three  years  old  that  summer  and  looked 
forward  to  her  visits  to  many  cousins  who  lived  at  Pharsalia,  a  large 
plantation  just  below  the  Maryland-Virginia  line,  and  at  Assawoman 
about  twelve  miles  further  south.  Here  with  their  slaves,  prosperous 
farms,  many  relatives  and  friends,  the  families  enjoyed  an  attractive, 
informal  social  life,  driving  around  the  country  side  to  visit  their  many 
friends  who  kept  “  open  house.”  Mary  Ann  had  every  reason  to  expect  a 
very  happy  summer  in  this  delightful  Virginia  society.  The  diary  which 
she  kept  from  August  20th  to  October  29th,  1817,  and  which  has  come 
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down  to  US,  contains  attractive  accounts  of  pleasant  excursions  and  parties 
filling  many  pages.  There  is,  however,  a  cloud  that  casts  a  gloom  over 
nearly  all  of  her  days.  This  cloud  is  the  malaria  that  attacked  not  only 
Mary  Ann  but  many  of  her  cousins  and  her  friends. 

Three  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  diary  at  Assawoman,  she  wrote : 

“  I  did  not  rise  this  morning  until  the  family  had  nearly  breakfasted  in 
consequence  of  my  having  a  chill  last  night  and  profuse  perspiration.  I 
had  a  fever  too,  I  expect,  for  my  pulse  is  a  little  excited  this  morning. 

I  feel  very  much  afraid  I  shall  have  the  ague.  Cousin  laughs  at  the  idea 
for  he  says  my  appearance  indicated  perfect  health.” 

How  wrong  the  reassuring  cousin  was  is  borne  out  by  the  pages  of 
the  diary.  Poor  Mary  Ann  was  obliged  to  record  on  many  days  how 
sick  she  was,  and  how  often  members  of  her  family  and  their  servants,  her 
friends,  and  neighbors  had  attacks  of  malaria.  The  severity  of  the  disease 
and  the  number  of  its  victims  increased  as  August  ended  and  September 
ran  its  course. 

Although  this  diary  was  written  many  years  before  it  was  known  that 
anopheles  mosquitoes  were  essential  for  the  spread  of  malaria,  there  is 
evidence  that  they  were  there  in  abundance.  On  September  2nd,  Mary 
Ann  tells  of  her  walk  to  the  High  Hill  Woods  with  her  cousins,  Caroline 
and  Doctor  Holmes,  and  how  they  were  unable  to  enjoy  its  beauties,  “  for 
the  mosquitos  almost  devoured  us.  It  would  have  been  delightful  if  it 
had  not  been  for  them.” 

On  the  day  after  her  encounter  with  the  mosquitoes  she  wrote :  ”  the 
family  are  all  getting  sick.  There  are  six  of  the  blacks  confined  with  the 
ague.  Miss  Lelah  is  still  unable  to  be  up.  The  neighborhood  has  become 
very  sickly  within  a  week.”  Ten  days  later  she  wrote,  “  there  is  scarcely 
one  family  in  the  lower  part  of  this  county  and  in  Northhampton  ”  (the 
southern  of  the  two  counties  making  up  the  Virginia  Eastern  Shore)  ”  but 
what  there  is  more  or  less  sick  in  it.”  The  entry  in  the  diary  on  September 
16th  tells  of  the  gloomy  spirits  that  prevailed :  “  The  morning  was  cloudy, 
everything  seems  gloomy.  The  family  is  getting  sick.  It  was  but  yester¬ 
day  we  were  saying  how  healthy  it  was  at  Assawoman,  but  unfortunately 
we  can  say  it  is  healthy  no  longer.  Cousins,  cook,  Nanny,  and  a  little 
girl  they  have  in  the  house,  Margaret,  have  the  ague, — There  is  sickness 
in  every  direction,  everything  (as  I  said  before)  wears  an  appearance  of 
gloom.  Even  my  favorite  tree,  a  weeping  willow  that  hangs  over  the 
west  end  of  the  house,  waves  mournfully  and  inspires  me  with  melan¬ 
choly.” 

On  September  19th,  Mary  Ann  wrote  that  after  starting  the  day  in 
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fine  health  and  spirits,  she  drove  the  twelve  miles  from  Pharsalia  to 
Assawoman  with  her  cousin  Eliza.  “  Our  ride  was  a  very  gloomy  one. 
We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  5  miles  when  I  was  taken  with  a  very 
severe  chill  and  pain  in  my  breast  which  lasted  for  at  least  an  hour.  1 
was  so  cold  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  getting  Geofry  (the  coach¬ 
man)  to  lend  me  his  great-coat,  which  he  happened  to  have  with  him 
fortunately.  My  indisposition  increased  rapidly  and  on  our  arrival  at 
Assawoman,  after  sitting  by  the  fire  a  short  time,  I  laid  down.” 

Two  days  after  the  chill  that  started  when  driving,  Mary  Ann  had 
another  at  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  “  which  was  succeeded  by  a  fever 
more  violent  than  the  last  one.  I  was  almost  distracted  with  the  headache 
too.  I  was  restless  all  night.”  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  worst 
onslaught  of  malaria  Mary  Ann  encountered,  and  her  account  of  the 
next  few  days  shows  how  greatly  it  may  disturb  a  community.  At  this 
time  the  wedding  of  her  cousin  Ann  Baily  to  Mr.  Bayne  took  place,  and 
she  tells  how  this  event,  to  which  she  had  been  looking  forward  for  weeks, 
was  turned  into  a  very  sad  affair  by  the  prevailing  illness. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24th,  the  diary  records :  “  Last  night  was 
truly  a  night  of  distress.  Every  creature  on  the  land  was  sick;  not  one 
could  help  another.  Geofry,  who  is  a  strong  healthy  black  man  and  has 
not  had  one  day’s  sickness  for  16  years,  was  taken  with  a  chill  yesterday 
evening  and  a  violent  delirium  accompanied  his  fever.  I  too  was  extremely 
ill  but  I  knew  the  situation  of  the  family.  1  know  not  what  we  should 
have  done  had  not  Providence  directed  an  old  woman,  who  had  once 
lived  in  Uncle  Charles  Stockly’s  family,  our  way.  I  really  was  never  more 
pleased  to  see  anyone  than  I  was  to  see  her.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with 
her,  but  I  shared  largely  in  her  attentions.  Cousin  Ayers  was  in  one 
room  and  I  in  the  next,  both  almost  distracted  with  headache.  She  came 
up  to  us  and  bathed  our  heads  with  vinegar  and  bound  them  up  so  good 
that  we  both  felt  as  if  we  could  hardly  thank  her  enough.  I  felt  greatly 
relieved  from  her  good  nursing.  She  slept  in  the  room  with  me  that 
night. 

“  Geofry  grew  worse  near  bed-time.  We  were  all  near  giving  our¬ 
selves  up  to  despair ;  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  all  “  nigh  imto  death.”  There 
is  not  at  this  time  one  family  on  the  ”  Lea-side  ”  exempt  from  sickness. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Genny  Fortune  (the  Providence- 
sent  negro  woman)  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  have  had  a  mouthful 
to  eat.  We  wanted  little  its  true,  but  something  was  necessary.  My 
mind  was  filled  with  various  fears  and  doubts  and  much  distressed  by 
the  situation  of  the  family.  This  morning  seems  a  little  better;  the 
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blacks  are  better  except  Nanny  who  they  consider  dangerous.  I  fed 
rather  better  but  imable  to  sit  up.  Cousins  are  able  to  sit  up,  and  eat  a 
little  breakfast.  Dr.  Shearer  came  again.  He  never  missed  one  day,  and 
is  very  attentive.  He  only  wished  me  to  take  nitre  so  as  to  break  my 
fever  and  prepare  me  for  taking  bark. 

“  Mr.  Bayne  and  his  sister  from  Princess  Ann  (Maryland)  called  to 
enquire  how  we  all  were.  They  were  on  their  way  to  Oak-Grove.  Cousin 
Ann  and  Mr.  Bayne  are  to  be  married  there  tonight. — Cousin  Ayers  had 
his  chill  this  afternoon.  The  time  varies,  which  is  a  favorable  symptom. 
Nanny  is  stil  dangerously  ill.” 

On  the  next  day  the  diary  gives  us  a  remarkable  account  of  the  wedding 
of  Mary  Ann’s  cousin  Ann  and  Mr.  Bayne.  ”  We  are  all  on  the  mend. 
Dr.  Shearer  came  to  see  us  early  this  morning.  He  was  at  the  wedding 
last  night.  It  was  truly  an  unfortunate  one.  They  had  written  60  invita¬ 
tions,  but  Mrs.  Wharton’s  illness  prevented  them  sending  them  out, — as 
I  was  stronger  I  had  one  given  me  privately  as  it  were,  for  fear  of 
giving  offense,  but  I  was  too  sick  to  think  of  going  and  not  able  even 
to  sit  up.  There  was  only  the  family  at  it  except  Ann  and  Eliza  Cropper. 
They  were  both  sick  and  every  creature  at  the  wedding,  even  the  parson 
that  married  them  was  sick  and  scarcely  able  to  be  about.  They  had 
everything  prepared  that  was  rare  and  elegant,  but  it  was  all  thrown  away, 
for  they  were  not  able  to  partake  of  it. 

“  The  bride  was  taken  with  a  chill  at  the  supper  table,  the  bridesmaids 
had  chills  on  them  during  the  ceremony,  and  after  sitting  down  to  the 
supper  table,  were  obliged  to  leave  it  and  go  to  bed.  The  bride  was 
taken  extremely  ill  and  they  were  obliged  to  call  up  the  doctor  at  12 
o’clock.  She  had  a  violent  billious  attack  and  they  considered  her 
dangerous  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  and  all  the  next  day.” 

On  September  26th  Mary  Ann  reported  that  all  of  those  of  the  house¬ 
hold  were  much  better,  and  her  Cousin  Eliza  persuaded  her  to  take  a  ride 
to  “  Red  Bank,”  accompanied  by  Geofry  on  horse-back,  indicating  that  he 
had  made  a  speedy  recovery  from  the  severe  malarial  paroxysm  of  four 
days  before.  There  they  saw  Sally  and  Ann  Holland  who  had  been 
bridesmaids  at  the  wedding  and  who  entertained  them  very  much  with 
their  description  of  the  wedding  and  the  company  and  the  accident  that 
happened  to  one  of  the  groomsmen  which  unfortunately  Mary  Ann  does 
not  relate. 

From  this  time  on  malaria  is  less  conspicuous  in  the  diary,  probably 
because  it  was  controlled  by  the  bark  she  was  taking,  the  form  in  which 
quinine  was  administered  in  those  days.  There  is  a  more  cheerful  tone 
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pervading  the  diary,  and  Mary  Ann  tells  of  her  farewells  toward  the  end 
of  October  at  Assawoman  and  Pharsalia  and  her  stay  of  a  week  or  more 
in  Camden,  Delaware,  where  again  just  before  she  returned  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  she  had  milder  attacks  of  chills  and  fever.  On  October  29th  the 
poor  young  lady  closes  her  diary  with  the  following  words:  “  Took  tea 
with  Mrs.  Hunn ;  felt  indisposed  all  the  afternoon.  I  have  a  presentiment 
that  I  shall  be  sick  again.  My  spirits  are  very  low  today.”  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  her  foreboding  was  justified,  as  at  that  time  there 
was  no  adequate  method  of  eliminating  the  malarial  organism  from  the 
Mood  and  tissues  of  patients. 

The  diary  of  Mary  Ann  Stockly  gives  a  remarkable  description  of  how 
the  entire  country-side  was  affected  by  malaria  and  how  the  social  life  of 
the  region  she  visited  was  disturbed.  It  aroused  our  interest  in  the 
relatives  who  had  lived  there,  and  we  wondered  why  malaria  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  We  have  visited  the  scenes  of  Mary  Ann’s  eventful  summer 
holiday  several  times.  In  1930  we  saw  the  old  house  at  Assawoman,  built 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  foundations  of  the  demolished 
house  at  Pharsalia.  We  learned  about  the  families  who  had  lived  there 
through  the  services  of  the  genealogist,  Stratton  Nottingham,  and  were 
able  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  about  people  and  places 
in  the  diary.  We  heard  that  the  people  no  longer  suffered  from  malaria 
although  we  encountered  many  mosquitoes. 

During  another  visit  in  the  spring  of  1957,  the  director  of  the  Accomac 
County  Health  Department,  Dr.  William  C.  Fritz,  was  consulted.  He 
said  that  malaria  had  not  been  a  problem  of  the  County  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  since  its  establishment  not  many  years  ago.  On  his  advice  I  consulted 
two  doctors  who  had  practiced  for  many  years  in  the  county. 

Dr.  James  C.  Doughty,  a  member  of  a  family  long  established  in  the 
county,  said  that  he  began  to  practice  medicine  there  in  1914  and  had 
never  had  a  case  of  malaria  in  this  practice.  He  recalled,  however,  that 
during  his  boyhood  before  the  turn  of  the  century  he  was  frequently 
warned  against  the  disease,  and  that  he  had  been  given  quinine  during 
the  season  when  malaria  was  supposed  to  be  prevalent.  He  thought  the 
disease  had  probably  disappeared  by  1900,  when  the  draining  of  swamps 
and  the  screening  of  houses  were  begun.  This  was  soon  after  Manson  and 
Ross  established  the  fact  that  malaria  was  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  the 
anapholes  mosquito. 

Dr.  J.  L.  DeCormis  was  also  consulted.  He  said  that  although  he  began 
to  practice  medicine  in  Accomac  in  1905,  he  had  not  seen  a  case  of 
locally  acquired  malaria  in  his  practice,  but  he  had  heard  stories  of  the 
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disease  from  some  of  the  older  people.  As  Dr.  DeCormis  was  not  a  native 
of  Virginia  but  had  grown  up  in  Nocth  Carolina,  he  did  not  know 
Accomac  County  directly  until  he  came  to  practice  medicine  there. 

It  is  evident  that  malaria,  at  one  time  a  serious  menace  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia,  had  disappeared  at  least  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  contemplate  how  nearly  everyone  in  this  area  suffered  from 
severe  paroxysms  of  malaria  when  Mary  Ann  Stockly  was  there,  to  realize 
the  tremendous  improvement  in  living  conditions  the  disappearance  of 
the  disease  had  made.  If  we  can  think  of  a  similar  change  being  brought 
about  in  the  health  conditions  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
world  in  whom  malaria  is  prevalent  today,  we  can  realize  what  an 
enormous  triumph  its  world-wide  eradication  would  be. 
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raphy  for  the  history  of  medicine 
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- :  Chronology  of  the  history  of 
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Kipp,  H.  W.  :  see  under  Hospitals 
[Sing  Sing  Prison  Hospital,  New 
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Lambert,  Samuel  Waldron,  Jr.:  see 
under  Medical  Education  [Co¬ 
lumbia  University  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons]. 

Marr,  James  Pratt:  see  Sims,  J.  M., 
under  Biography  [Surgeons  of 
Woman’s  Hospital,  New  York]. 

Moscrip,  Virginia:  see  under  Li¬ 
braries — Museums  [Incunabula  in 
the  Medical  Library  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.]. 

Reznikoff,  Paul:  see  under  Medical 
Education  [Cornell  University 
Medical  College], 

Rogers,  John  F.  :  History  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  last  fifty  years.  New 
York  J.  Med.,  1957,  57,  483-507, 
ports.,  illus. 

- :  Other  developments  of  the  last 

fifty  years  [New  York  medicine]. 
New  York  J.  Med.,  1957,  57,  508- 
29,  ports.,  illus. 
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Starr,  John:  see  under  Hospitals 
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Lenox  Hill  Hospital.  See  under  Hos¬ 
pitals. 

Presidents,  1807-1957  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York.  See 
under  Hospitals. 

North  Carolina 

Bruesch,  S.  R.  :  see  Jones,  Calvin,  under 
Biography  [Medical  practice  in 
North  Carolina]. 

Herndon,  C.  Nash:  see  under  Hos¬ 
pitals  [North  Carolina  Baptist 
Hospital]. 

Sprunt,  William  H.  :  see  under  Medi¬ 
cal  Science  and  Specialties 
[Radiology  in  North  Carolina]. 

Wells,  Warner:  see  under  Primitive 
Medicine  [Indian  medicine  in  early 
North  Carolina]. 

Museum  contains  artifacts  of  unusual 
interest  in  the  retail  drug  field  [Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Pharmacy].  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Ohio 

Bieber,  Margarete:  see  under  Li¬ 
braries — Museums  [Bronze  stat¬ 
uette  of  Asklepios  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio]. 

EIdwards,  Linden  F.  :  see  under  Medi¬ 
cal  Education  [History  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Anatomy  of  Ohio  State 
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Fertig,  Henry  H.  :  see  under  Libraries 
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School  one  hundred  years  old.  Ohio 
M.  /.,  1957,  53,  561-62  [School  for 
the  mentally  retarded  at  Orient, 
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- :  see  under  Medical  Education 

[Starling  Medical  College,  Colum¬ 
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Gebhard,  Bruno:  see  under  Libraries 
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Lloyd,  J.  U.,  and  others:  see  under 
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McGrans,  Reginald  C.:  The  Cincin- 
nati  doctor’s  forum.  Cincinnati : 
Academy  of  Medicine,  1957,  389  pp. 

Miller,  Genevieve  :  see  under  Li¬ 
braries — Museums  [Medico-His¬ 
torical  activities  of  the  Qeveland 
Medical  Library,  1956-57]. 
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Clark,  Stanley:  see  Holmes,  F.  C., 
under  Biography  [Early  dental 
practitioner  in  Western  Oklahoma]. 

Crockett,  Bernice  Norman:  Health 
conditions  in  Indian  Territory,  1830 
to  the  Civil  War.  Chron.  Oklahoma, 
Spring,  1957. 

Oregon 

Adams,  W.  C.  :  see  under  Dentistry 
[History  of  dentistry  in  Oregon, 
book  review]. 

Pennsylvania 

Caulfield,  EIrnest  :  see  under  Medical 
Science  and  Specialties  [Ameri¬ 
can  pediatrics  in  1855,  with  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  Philadelphia]. 

Dietrich,  Herbert  J.,  Jr.:  see  Law¬ 
rence,  John,  under  Biography 
[Oration  in  6rst  medical  college 
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Faccart,  Harold  L.:  see  under  Den¬ 
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of  Dental  Surgeons]. 

Griffith,  B.  F.:  see  Fox,  Laurence 
Webster,  under  Biography  [Penn¬ 
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Hetrick,  George:  Practice  of  medicine 
in  Berks  from  time  of  early  settlers 
to  1824.  M.  Record  [Berks  County 
Medical  Soc.],  1957,  48,  247-50. 
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Krausz,  Charucs  E.:  see  under  Medi-'^ 
CAL  Science  and  Specialties 
[History  of  chiropody  in  Phila¬ 
delphia]. 

Leidy-Rhoads,  Thomas:  Berks  County  ; 
medicine-r-60  years  ago  [i.  e.,  1836]. 
M.  Record  [Berks  County  Medical ' 
Soc.],  1957,  48,  263-64. 

McDaniel,  W.  B.  2d:  see  Mitchell,  S. 
Weir,  under  Biography  [College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia]. 

Medical  Faculty  of  Berks  County.  M, 
Record  [Berks  County  Medical 
Soc.],  1957,  48,  251,'  289  [Contains 
inaugural  address  of  Isaac  Heister, 
the  first  president]. 

Philadelphia,  cradle  of  American  medi¬ 
cine.  Historical  handbook.  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  Qinical 
Meeting,  December  3-6, 1957.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  17  pp., 
ports.,  illusi 

Philippines 

Ferrer-Franco,  Isabel:  see  under  Hos¬ 
pitals  [Maternity  and  Children’s 
Hospital,  Manila,  P.  I.]. 

Gargia,  Paulino  J.:  see  under  Dis¬ 
eases  [Cancer  in  the  Philippines]. 

La  Rama,  Teresita:  see  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [History  of  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  Philippine  Women’s  Univer¬ 
sity]. 

Puerto  Rico 

Diaz,  Luis  Torres:  see  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [Pharmaceutical  education  in 
Puerto  Rico]. 

Rhode  Island 

DeWolf,  Hasley  :  see  under  Hospitals 
[Rhode  Island  Hospital]. 

South  Carolina 

Waring,  Joseph  I.,  ed.:  Excerpts  from 
the  Minute  Book  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  South  Carolina  from 
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1789  to  1820.  Charleston,  S.  C., 
[1957],  60  pp.,  ports.,  illus. 

South  Dakota 

Pahlas,  Clark  Jaye:  The  history  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  Medical 
Association,  1882-1956.  South  Da¬ 
kota  J.  Med.  &  Phartn.,  1957,  10, 
9-15,  50-54,  87-89,  123-25,  127,  171- 
75,  212-15,  222,  247-50,  254,  353-57. 

T  ennessee 

Bruesch,  S.  R.  :  see  Jones,  Calvin,  under 
Biography  [Medical  practice  in 
Tennessee]. 

Platt,  S.  J.  and  Ogden,  Mary  Louise  : 
The  Knox  County  Medical  Society, 
1857-1957:  an  abstract.  J.  Tennes¬ 
see  M.  A.,  1957,  50  (3),  77-85,  illus. 

Texas 

Hansen,  Arild  £.  and  Haggard,  Mary 
Ellen:  see  under  Medical  Sci¬ 
ence  AND  Specialties  [Develop¬ 
ment  of  pediatrics  at  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Medicine  in  Gal¬ 
veston], 

Nixon,  Pat  Ireland:  see  under  Medi¬ 
cal  Science  and  Specialties 
[Surgery  in  early  Texas]. 

Virginia 

Blanton,  Wyndhau  B.:  Epidemics, 
real  and  imaginary,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  influencing  seventeenth-century 
Virginia’s  population.  Bull.  Hist. 
Med.,  1957,  31,  454-62. 

Bradley,  C.  D.:  Medical  practice  in 
the  Jamestown  colony.  Virginia  M. 
Monthly,  1957,  84,  360-63. 

Griffen  HAGEN,  George  B.  :  see  under 
Pharmacy  [Pharmacy  in  James¬ 
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Hughes,  Thomas  P.  :  Medicine  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1607-1699.  Williamsburg, 
Va. :  Virginia  350th  Anniversary 


Celebration  Corporation,  1957,  78 
pp.,  illus. 

Neuroth,  Milton  L.:  see  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [Drugs  of  the  Virginia 
colony]. 

Drugs  of  the  Virginia  Colony.  See 
under  Pharmacy. 

The  Elizabethan  poor  law  and  the  alms¬ 
house  in  Virginia;  the  English  in¬ 
fluence.  Virginia  Dept.  Welfare  & 
Insts.,  1957,  35,  4-9. 

West  Virginia 

Bond,  D.  H.:  see  under  Nursing 
[Nursing  in  West  Virginia,  1907- 
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Cook,  Roy  Bird:  see  under  Pharmacy 
[West  Virginia,  past  fifty  years]. 

Dyer,  N.  H.  :  see  under  Public  Health 
[Seventy-five  years  of  public  health 
in  West  Virginia]. 
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SoNNEDECKER,  G.  and  Ives,  S.  A.:  see 
under  Pharmacy  [School  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
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.  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Blanchet,  Romeo,  ed.:  Cent  ans  apris 
[40  articles  on  the  history  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Laval  Univer¬ 
sity,  Quebec].  Laval  Midical,  1957, 
23,  1-458,  ports. 

Boyd,  Linn  J.:  New  York  Medical 
College,  Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue 
Hospitals.  New  York  J.  Med., 
1957,  57,  575-79. 

Brumfield,  William  A.,  Jr.:  see  Di- 
datna,  Henry  Darwin,  under  Bi¬ 
ography  [Medical  education  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  from  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  point  of  view;  excerpts  from 
diary]. 

Burbridge,  Charles  E.  :  see  under  Hos- 
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Faculty  of  Starling  Medical 
in  1859.  Ohio  M.  1957,  53, 
27. 


piTALS  [Historical  background  of 
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Hansen,  Arild  E.  and  Haggard,  MAiri'  i 
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Heaton,  Claude  Edwin:  New  York 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  REPORTS 

HIPPOCRATES  REVISITED 
CHARLES  D.  WILLIS 

The  author  would  like  to  share  with  the  reader  a  most  inspiring  experience. 
He  was  privileged  to  attend  recently  the  IV.  International  Congress  of  Neo- 
Hippocratic  Medicine,  Athens  and  Cos,  April  4-12,  1958.  The  author  and  a 
fellow  medical  officer,  Captain  William  Waterfield  Jr.  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
flew  to  Athens  the  first  week  in  April.  The  Congress,  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  SP.  N.  (Economos,  was  held  at  the  University  of  Athens.  Delegates  were 
present  from  most  of  the  European  countries,  Lebanon,  South  America,  and  one 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain.  The  Congress  was  entertained  at  an  official  dinner 
oo  the  evening  of  April  4th  by  Mr.  M.  Pesmazoglou,  Foreign  Minister  of  Greece, 
at  the  Petit  Palais  Hotel  in  Athens. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  conference,  several  papers  were  presented  dealing 
with  topics  of  medical  history,  ethics,  and  philosophy,  and  some  of  a  strictly 
technical  nature.  On  the  evening  of  April  5,  the  Congress  embarked  for  Cos  on 
board  the  Greek  ship  Angelica.  The  ship  was  packed  to  the  funnels  with  Greek 
soldiers  on  their  way  home  to  Crete  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Brilliant  stmshine, 
blue  Aegean  water,  a  French  cuisine,  and  happy  dancing  Greek  soldiers,  made  the 
trip  pleasant  and  memorable.  A  brief  stop  was  made  at  Iraklion,  Crete,  where 
the  Congress  was  received  by  the  Mayor.  The  ruins  of  Knossos  having  been 
visited,  the  ship  set  out  for  Cos. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  we  sighted  the  island  birthplace  of  Hippocrates, 
lying  just  off  the  coast  of  Turkey.  The  island  is  111  sq.  miles  and  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  20,000.  There  are  two  physicians  on  the  island,  which  possesses 
one  of  the  best  preserved  Asklepieion  in  Greece. 

“The  precinct  of  Asclepius  (excavated  in  1900-1904),  about  2  miles  from  the 
town  of  Cos,  consists  of  three  terraces  containing  temples,  an  altar,  porticoes  and 
other  buildincrs.  and  a  medicinal  spring;  below  is  a  large  enclosure  witli 
porticoes.  The  earliest  buildings  on  the  middle  terrace  date  from  the  6th  Century 
B.  C. ;  the  temple  on  the  upper  terrace,  with  an  imposing  flight  of  steps,  is  of  the 
2nd  Century  B.  C.  After  a  destructive  earthquake  the  whole  site  was  remodelled 
by  Xenophon,  the  physician  who  poisoned  the  emperor  Qaudius.  The  sanctuary  was 
delated  by  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  554.”  ^ 

At  the  site  of  the  Asklepieion,  Dr.  Lafon  of  Montpellier  presented  a  paper  on 
"The  Moral  Factor  in  Therapeutics  and  Psychotherapy.”  Following  his  present¬ 
ation  a  stirring  ceremony  was  enacted  which  the  author  will  always  remember. 
Accompanied  by  three  youths,  playing  flutes,  young  girls  in  ancient  costume  and 

^Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  VI  (1954),  p.  493. 
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carrying  baskets  of  flowers  held  over  their  heads,  appeared  on  the  highest  level  of 
the  Asklepieion.  In  slow  and  stately  procession  they  converged  and  came  down  the 
steps  of  the  temple.  They  encircled  an  area  on  the  second  terrace  where  a  marble 
tablet  inscribed  with  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates  had  been  laid  upon  a  boulder. 
Flowers  were  strewn  upon  this  tablet  by  the  girls  in  passing.  In  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  a  young  man  representing  a  physician  approached,  escorted  by  two 
girls,  one  of  whom  bore  a  scroll.  When  he  had  reached  the  marble  tablet  he  raised 
his  hand  and,  reading  from  the  scroll,  administered  to  the  assembled  Congress  in 
ancient  Greek  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates.  (See  Fig.)  I  felt  a  distinct  thrill  as  I 
reaffirmed  with  fellow  physicians  from  many  lands  our  allegiance  to  this  most 
ancient  expression  of  the  ethics  of  our  profession. 

After  a  reception  by  the  mayor  of  Cos,  we  reembarked  and  departed  from  this 
most  beautiful  Aegean  island.  The  next  few  days  of  the  Congress  at  Athens 
consisted  of  professional  meetings,  papers,  and  some  sightseeing  of  medical 
interest.  A  bus  trip  to  Epidaurus  on  the  Peloponnesus  was  of  considerable  interest 
The  ruins  of  a  large  Asklepieion  can  still  be  seen  there.  At  the  museum  in  Corinth, 
several  items  of  medical  interest  were  noted.  Surgical  instruments  and,  most 
interesting  of  all,  representations  of  portions  of  the  body  that  had  been  healed 
Disease  entities  noted  by  the  author  included  elephantiasis,  and  varicose  veins.  It 
was  apparent  that  circumcision  was  not  practiced  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  Athens 
museum  are  .several  bas  reliefs  worth  photographing.  Physicians  visiting  Greece 
are  cautioned  to  write  beforehand  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  permission  to 
photograph  museum  items  of  medical  interest. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  the  Congress  closed  after  voting  to  become  a  society. 
Another  meeting,  possibly  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  held  in  two  years. 

The  author  felt  privileged  in  attending  the  Congress  and  in  discovering  a  new 
understanding  of  the  heritage  that  is  ours  as  physicians,  of  the  great  contribution 
Hippocrates  made  in  advancing  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  how  pertinent 
and  applicable  to  modem  day  medical  problems  is  his  ancient  wisdom.  The 
holistic  approach  to  the  patient  advocated  by  Hippocrates  is  coming  to  fruition  in 
our  day  with  some  of  the  advances  made  in  the  field  of  psychosomatic  medicine. 

Persons  interested  in  obtaining  copies  of  the  papers  presented  at  this  Congress, 
or  desirous  of  joining  the  Society  of  Neo-Hippocratic  Medicine,  should  contact 
Professor  SP.  N.  CEconomos,  Rue  Griveon  3,  Athens,  Greece. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  History  of 
Medicine  will  take  place  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  21  to  23,  1959,  at  the  Cleveland 
Medical  Library,  the  Wade  Park  Manor  being  the  Convention  hotel.  Chairman  of 
Program  Committee — Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Thomson,  Department  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine,  New  Haven  11,  Connecticut. 
Chairman  of  Local  Arrangements  Committee — Bruno  Gebhard,  M.  D.,  Cleveland 
Health  Museum,  8911  Euclid  Avenue,  Oeveland,  Ohio. 

NATIONAL  NEWS 

Chicago 

The  third  series  of  lectures  of  the  International  College  of  Surgeons’  Hall  of 
Fame  and  School  of  the  History  of  Surgery  and  Related  Sciences  at  the  Hall  of 
Fame  comprises  the  following  program : 

October  21,  1958:  “Changing  Concepts  of  Disease,’’Ilza  Veith. 

November  11,  1958:“  Epochs  in  the  History  of  Medicine,”  Morris  Fishbein. 
December  2,  1958 :  “  The  History  of  Hospitals,"  Charles  U.  Letoumeau. 

January  13,  1959 :  “  The  History  of  Gynecology,”  A.  F.  Lash. 

February  3,  1959 :  “  The  History  of  Neurosurgery,”  Percival  Bailey. 

February  24,  1959;  “  Notes  About  the  Role  of  Physicians  in  our  Military  History,” 
George  S.  Lull. 

March  24,  1959:  “Evolution  of  Medical  Illustration,”  Thomas  S.  Jones. 

April  14,  1959 :  “  The  History  of  Surgery  of  Bones  and  Joints,”  Edward  L. 

Compere. 

May  5,  1959 :  “  Development  of  Otorhinolaryngology  and  Bronchoesophago- 

logy,”  Francis  L.  Lederer. 

May  21,  1959:  “The  History  of  Plastic  Surgery,”  Wayne  B.  Slaughter. 

Northwestern  University  Medical  School  presents  “  The  Growth  of  Medicine  ” 
scries  of  lectures  for  1959  on  ten  consecutive  Mondays  from  January  6  to  March 
10,  1959.  The  lectures  are  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School 
and  deal  with  outstanding  personalities  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 

Richard  Harrison  Shryock,  Ph.  D.,  was  inducted  as  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  November  5,  1958. 

Galen  Opera  Omnia  on  Microcards 

The  Microcard  Foundation  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin  campus  announced 
publication  on  microcards  of  Karl  Gottlob  Kuhn’s  Medicorum  graecorum  opera 
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quae  exstant.  This  collection,  published  originally  in  Leipzig  during  the  early 
19th  century,  contains  the  following  works :  Galenus,  Claudii  Galeni  opera  ontnia— 

20  volumes  in  22;  Hippocrates,  Magni  Hipfocratis  opera  omnia — three  volumes; 
Aretaeus,  Opera  omnia — one  volume;  Dioscorides,  De  materia  medica  libri 
qninque — one  volume;  and  Libri  spurii — one  volume.  The  collection  may  be 
purchased  directly  from  the  Microcard  Foundation  for  $125.  Additional  information 
also  is  available  from  the  foundation.  Box  2145  Madison  5.  Wis.  The  Microcard 
photographic  process  reduces  and  reproduces  on  a  single  small  card  as  much  as 
50  pages  of  written  or  printed  materials. 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

Two  articles  on  “  The  National  Library  of  Medicine,”  outlining  its  history,  have 
been  published  by  Dorothy  M.  Schullian  and  Frank  B.  Rogers  in  The  Library 
Quarterly,  January  and  April  1958,  vol.  28,  pp.  1-17  and  95-121.  An  extensive  and 
fully  documented  ”  History  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  ”  is  in  process  of 
preparation  for  the  Library’s  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1961. 
Librarians  who  may  have  in  their  files  records  or  in  their  memories  recollections 
of  value  to  the  "  History  ”  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate  with  the  authors 
of  this  article. 

New  Medico-Historical  Society 

The  University  of  Chicago  History  of  Medicine  Society  has  been  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  interest  in  the  history  of  medicine,  membership  being  open 
to  all  interested  persons  in  the  University  community.  A  series  of  lectures  will  be 
presented  by  prominent  faculty  members  and  guests,  and  regularly  scheduled 
seminars  on  topics  in  the  history  of  medicine  will  be  conducted  each  week  by 
Dr.  Ilza  Veith. 

PROGRAMS  OF  MEETINGS 

American  Academy  of  the  History  of  Dentistry 

November  7,  1958:  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas  Texas. 
“History  of  the  Navy  Dental  Corps,”  R.  W.  Taylor;  “Texas,  some  Texans,  and 
the  Dental  Profession  in  Texas,”  Walter  C.  Stout;  “A  Look  at  the  History  of 
Dental  Jurisprudence,”  Neal  A.  Harper;  “James  Eldmond  Garretson  1828-1895,” 
Harold  L.  Faggart;  “  Dentistry  in  the  Napoleonic  Period,”  John  A.  C.  Cameron. 

Beaumont  Medical  Chdt  (Yale) 

May  23,  1958;  “Episodes  in  the  History  of  Nutrition,”  William  H.  Adolph, 
and  “  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine,”  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Waterhouse  Medical  History  Society  (Boston) 

November  17,  1958:  “Asepsis  in  the  19th  Century,”  Carl  W.  Walter. 

College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Section  on  Medical  History 
October  21,  1958.  Presentation  of  the  second  annual  Edward  Bell  Knunbhaar 
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Award.  “  Homeopathy  in  Retrospect,”  Charles  S.  Cameron,  and  ”  Philadelphia 
Doctors  in  the  Wliite  House,”  Dean  Arvan. 

This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  five  programs  presented  by  the  Philadelphia 
Scbook  of  Medicine,  and  will  be  arranged  by  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College. 

Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago 

October  15,  1958:  “A  Prospect  of  Richard  Bright  on  the  Centenary  of  His 
Death,"  Robert  M.  Kark,  and  ”  History  and  Mystery  of  the  Spleen,”  Richard  K. 
Blaisdell. 

November  19,  1958:  "Asthmatic  Life  of  Marcel  Proust,”  Noah  D.  Fabricant, 
and  “  Haslam  and  English  Psychiatry  of  the  Early  19th  Century,”  Jordan  M.  Scher. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club 

November  24,  1958 :  “  The  Study  of  the  History  of  Medicine,”  Owsei  Temkin, 
and  "  Some  Sidelights  on  the  History  of  the  Hospital  and  School  of  Medicine,” 
Alan  M.  Chesney. 

NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

Germany 

The  history  of  medicine  at  the  universities  of  Frankfurt  am  Main  and  of  Bonn  is 
now  represented  by  full  professorships. 

India 

The  Haffkine  Institute,  Bombay,  is  completing  60  years  of  medical  research. 
The  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations,  January  10-14,  1959,  are  to  be  inaugurated  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  India,  and  the  program  will  include  lectures  and 
seminars  on  such  topics  as  Plague,  Cholera,  Rabies,  Influenza,  Poliomyelitis,  Snakes, 
Venoms,  and  Insect  Resistance  to  Insecticides.  All  activities  will  be  international 
in  scope,  and  scientists,  scientific  organizations,  and  learned  societies  are  invited 
to  attend,  or  to  send  delegates,  in  order  to  encourage  goodwill  and  a  free  exchange 
of  ideas  between  research  institutions. 

International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Science 

The  IXth  International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Science  will  be  held  at 
Barcelona — Madrid,  September  1-7,  1959.  Prof.  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Millas  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Congress.  Correspondence  and  general  inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary-General,  Prof.  Dr.  Juan  Vemet,  Facultad  de  Letras,  Universidad, 
Barcelona. 
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Augusto  Beccaria.  I  codici  di  medicina  del  periodo  presalemitano  {secoli  IX, 
X  e  XI).  Roma:  Edizioni  di  Storia  e  Letteratura,  1956.  500  pp.  L.  4000  e 
4500. 

As  the  title  says,  this  work  deals  with  “  the  medical  codices  of  the  pre- 
Salemitan  period  (9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries).”  It  describes — and  to  a  limited 
extent  analyzes — the  volumes  preserved  in  various  European  libraries,  which 
contain  Latin  mansucripts  written  in  the  period  from  the  Carolingian  Renaissance 
to  the  beginning  literary  influence  of  Salerno.  In  some  cases  (see  p.  17,  footnote  1) 
a  volume  contains  several  manuscripts;  and  of  course,  a  manuscript  often  includes 
a  number  of  texts.  Not  all  of  these  texts  are  of  a  medical  character,  and  a  great 
many,  if  not  most,  of  them  were  composed  long  before  the  era  under  survey.  Thus 
the  author  has  fotmd  a  total  of  145  volumes  (codici)  containing  158  manuscripts, 
of  which  116  are  entirely  medical  and  42  are  “mixed”  (p.  18).  The  texts  range 
from  Celsus’  De  medicina  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Joannitius’  Isagoge,  which 
latter  is  currently  believed  to  have  been  prepared  by  Constantinus  of  Africa  and  thus 
to  belong  to  the  Salernitan  sphere. 

The  actual  catalogue  of  the  volumes  fills  the  bulk  of  the  present  book  (pp.  87-402). 
The  arrangement  is  by  country  and  library.  Each  entry  has  three  parts :  the  general 
description  of  the  codex  (including  data,  the  writing  material,  script,  provenience, 
origin,  binding  etc.),  a  list  of  the  texts  contained  in  the  codex,  and  the  literature  on 
the  codex  and  its  contents.  The  texts  are  indicated  by  heading  (if  stated),  incipit, 
and  explicit  Identification  by  author  and  title  is  also  added  where  known  to  Mr. 
Beccaria.  The  use  of  the  actual  catalogue  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  indices 
appended,  viz.  an  index  of  incipits,  of  texts  by  authors  or  titles,  and  of  the  codices 
analyzed. 

The  compilation  of  such  a  catalogue  is  an  arduous  task  which  has  occupied  the 
author  many  years.  Time  will  show  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  making  his 
coverage  exhaustive;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  missed  a  considerable  number  of 
manuscripts.  He  has  thus  presented  a  work  of  great  usefulness  to  scholars  in  many 
disciplines:  classicists,  medievalists,  and  historians  of  medicine.  Yet  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  this  is  a  survey  of  manuscripts  written  during  the  three  centuries 
between  approximately  800  and  1 100.  Not  only  does  it  include  many  texts  composed 
earlier  but,  more  important,  it  does  not  include  later  copies  of  works  which  actually 
originated  at  that  period.  It  is  not,  and  does  not  intend  to  be,  a  catalogue  of  early 
medieval  literature.  Thereby  it  differs  from  the  project  conceived  by  Sigerist. 
Considering  the  difficulties  in  completing  the  present,  relatively  simple  work,  the 
author  judges  Sigerist’s  three  volume  project  as  unrealistically  ambitious  (p.  11). 
In  this  judgment  Beccaria  may  be  right,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  aims  of  the  two 
projects  were  different.  Sigerist’s  efforts  might  be  summarized  in  the  question :  What 
was  the  medicine  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  like?  Beccaria,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  ask:  What  light  does  its  occupation  with  medicine  throw  upon  the  civilization 
of  the  period  from  800  to  1100?  The  first  question  is  that  of  a  medical  historian, 
the  second  that  of  a  historian  of  civilization.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  answers 
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must  largely  overlap.  However,  I  think  that  Beccaria’s  aims,  methods  and  results 
as  set  forth  in  his  very  interesting  introduction  can  best  be  understood  this  way. 
The  limitations  in  time  allow  the  period  to  be  considered  as  a  cultural  unit.  With 
the  growing  influence  of  Arabic  medicine  and  scholastic  teaching,  a  new  cultural 
force  and  a  new  literature  obviously  came  into  play.  This  easily  explains  the  upper 
chronological  limit  of  this  catalogue.  The  reason  for  excluding  the  volumes  and 
fragments  prior  to  about  800  A.  D.  (estimated  at  “  little  more  than  twenty,”  p.  15) 
lies,  as  the  author  states,  in  their  not  being  sufficient  “  to  supply,  even  in  an  approxi¬ 
mate  way,  the  characteristics  of  the  medical  book  production  of  that  period  .  . 

(p.  24).  He  has  thus  limited  his  compilation  to  a  period  that  represents  ”  something 
organic  and  complete  ”  (p.  14).  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  most  interesting  positive 
results  offered  in  the  introduction  concern  the  origin  of  the  medical  books  described, 
their  regional  groupings,  and  the  scriptoria  from  which  they  emerged,  as  well  as 
the  increasing  attention  paid  to  medical  texts. 

Although  Professor  Beccaria  has  not  concentrated  upon  the  medical  contents 
of  the  texts  themselves,  his  researches  could  not  fail  to  have  a  bearing  upon 
earlier  efforts.  Elspecially,  it  becomes  evident  that  many  editions  of  early  medieval 
texts  were  prepared  on  an  insufficient  textual  basis  (see  particularly  p.  42  £.).  It 
also  becomes  clearer  in  what  directions  and  to  what  extent  attempts  at  original 
composition  were  made  during  the  period  (see  particularly  pp.  31-42).  In  all 
his  inferences  Professor  Beccaria  rightly  emphasizes  the  dragmentary  character  of 
the  evidence.  His  catalogue  lists  the  books  that  have  come  down  to  us.  How  this 
compares  with  the  books  that  actually  were  written  is  hard  to  tell,  although  we  are 
somewhat  helped  here  by  the  comparison  of  the  preserved  codices  with  entries  in 
old  inventories  (brought  together  pp.  79-86). 

It  can  be  said  that  the  present  book  will  be  a  milestone  in  the  study  of  early 
medieval  medicine.  The  medical  historian  is  presented  with  a  greatly  enlarged 
vista  of  existing  manuscript  material  and  with  an  authoritative  basis  for  its  dating 
and  history.  He  can  now  proceed  more  confidently  to  his  particular  task  of  recon¬ 
structing  the  medical  knowledge,  practice,  and  attitude  of  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

OwsEi  Teukin 


George  Sarton.  Six  Wings:  Men  of  Science  in  the  Renaissance.  Bloomington: 

Indiana  University  Press,  1957.  xiv  -f  218  pp.  Ill.  $6.75. 

This  well  illustrated  and  well  produced  book  contains  the  Patten  lectures  delivered 
at  Indiana  University  in  1955.  It  reflects  Sarton’s  deep  and  lifelong  interest  in  the 
RenaissatKe,  however  much  the  study  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  science  appears  to 
be  prominent  in  his  life  work.  As  he  himself  says  in  the  preface,  it  was  the  desire 
for  a  bibliographical  autopsia  of  the  first  publications  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  works 
which  attracted  him  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  it  is  this  interest 
in  the  literary  fixation  and  tradition  of  scientific  and  medical  progress  which  gives 
the  book  its  specific  “  Sartonian  ”  stamp.  In  fact  these  lectures  can  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  his  Introduction  which  concluded  with  the  complete  survey  of 
science  and  medicine  in  a  single  century  (the  fourteenth)  on  more  than  2000  pages. 
Nothing  comparable  could  be  attempted  for  the  period  covered  in  the  present  book 
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(1450-1600) — which  would  have  required  some  9000  pages  to  reach  the  standard 
of  the  Introduction.  Yet,  the  book  is  amazingly  rich  in  factual  information  covering 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  from  geography  and  education,  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  technology  down  to  natural  history,  anatomy  and  medicine. 
The  text  consists  of  a  series  of  clearly  written  essays  addressed  to  the  general 
intelligent  reader.  They  culminate  in  a  comparative  characterological  study  of 
Leonardo  and  Duerer  which  seems  to  go  right  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter.  Only 
a  little  space  has  been  accorded  to  ideas,  in  spite  of  their  particular  significance  in 
Renaissance  science  and  medicine.  Nevertheless,  the  essa3rs  are  distinguished  by 
felicitous  summaries  and  surveys — not  only  in  the  history  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  physics,  but  also  in  natural  history,  anatomy,  and  medicine  where  less  original 
assessments  were  to  be  expected  than  in  the  former  subjects.  Such  eternal 
Renaissance  figures  as  Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe,  Paracelsus  and  Cardanus, 
Stevin  and  Agricola,  Fuchs  and  Gesner,  Porta  and  Gilbert,  Vesalius  and  Femel, 
and  a  multitude  of  others — great  and  small — come  to  life  in  Sarton’s  pages  with 
singular  vividness  and  distinctiveness.  The  valuable  and  scholarly  information 
provided  in  the  footnotes  has  been  banned  to  the  end  of  the  book — ^following  a 
damnable  custom  of  the  atomic  age.  Nor  are  the  footnotes  indexed. — ^Together 
with  the  great  Introduction  the  present  book  forms  an  enduring  legacy  of  an  out¬ 
standing  scholar,  a  charming  personality,  and  a  lovable  humanist. 


1 


Walter  Pagel 


Lester  S.  King.  The  Medical  World  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1958.  xix  -1-  346  pp.  Ill.  $5.75. 

He  who  sets  about  writing  medical  history  must  face  many  problems.  Shall 
he  incorporate  technical  details?  Shall  he  concentrate  on  men  or  ideas?  Shall  he 
place  his  medical  data  on  a  field  of  social  history?  Shall  he  fasten  only  on  the 
typical?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  general  questions  the  historian  of 
medicine  must  answer,  and  answer  for  himself,  for  although  the  shelf  of  medical 
history  is  lengthening  the  subject  has  in  no  sense  achieved  the  maturity  long  since 
attained  by  several  other  streams  of  history.  Not  the  least  of  the  explanations  for 
this  lack  is  the  shortage  of  sound  monographs  of  whatsoever  sort  that  enable  the 
historian  to  free  himself  in  some  degree  from  the  fetters  of  his  sources  and  to  assume 
such  familiarity  with  many  facets  of  his  story  as  to  permit  him  to  write  top  level 
history  rather  than  antiquarian  compilation. 

Dr.  King  has  at  once  skilfully  and  successfully  resolved  many  difficulties  facing 
medical  historians  and  advanced  the  discipline  itself.  He  has  informed  the  reader 
and  illuminated  the  subject.  He  has  struck  a  nice  balance  between  the  general  and 
the  particular,  the  lay  and  the  professional.  He  has  illustrated  ideas  through 
personalities  and  yet  has  escaped  the  charge  of  writing  biography  while  calling  it 
history.  He  has  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  his  topics  are  after  all 
but  a  few  of  the  peaks  of  eighteenth  century  medical  history.  Above  all  he  has 
thought  his  subject  important  and  treated  it  with  dignity  and  sympathy.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  his  volume  lacks  criticism  and  the  light  touch,  but  rather  to  point 
out  that  he  has  not  concentrated  on  the  odd  and  the  superstitious  or  patronized 
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some  poor  old  duffers  because  they  had  had  neither  basic  science  nor  resident 
training. 

His  topics  are  various.  They  range  properly  from  the  quack,  for  after  all  as 
always  he  had  a  large  place,  to  Hermann  Boerhaave,  scientist  and  probably  “  the 
most  influential  physician  ”  of  his  century.  Thus  the  reader  may  view  the  worst 
and  the  best,  learning  meanwhile  that  the  black  was  not  all  black  or  the  white  all 
white.  Many  a  quack  contributed  substantially  to  the  improvement  of  health ;  many 
an  error  went  forth  under  the  prestige  of  a  great  name  to  brake  the  progress  of 
medicine.  It  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  Dr.  King’s  merits  as  a  historian  that  he 
has  not  hesitated  to  balance  the  accounts.  In  so  doing  he  may  teach  many  a  reader 
that  no  age  has  a  monopoly  on  learning  and  insight  and  honesty,  or  on  ignorance 
and  prejudice  and  knavery. 

The  first  two  chapters  introduce  the  reader  to  pertinent  aspects  of  popular 
medicine.  The  accotmt  of  apothecary  and  physician  goes  beyond  the  relation  of  two 
sets  of  healers,  sometimes  hostile,  sometimes  agreeable  and  advantageous,  to  dis¬ 
close  among  other  matters,  medical  education  and  practices.  The  essay  on  quack 
and  empiric  does  not  stop  with  the  crudities  of  folklore  but  goes  on  to  illustrate 
how  frail  was  the  barrier  between  these  lowly  mechanics  and  those  who  appeared 
above  reproach.  That  actually  there  was  a  wider  gulf  between  the  “  court  ”  phy¬ 
sician  and  the  medical  scientist  than  between  the  former  and  the  quack  is  only  one 
of  the  many  informing  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  two  excellent  chapters  on 
Boerhaave.  Herein  Dr.  King  relates  that  physician’s  outlook  to  contemporary 
opinion,  his  debt  alike  to  the  past  and  to  experiments,  and  his  far-ranging  influence 
on  medical  practice.  He  also  admirably  analyses  his  weaknesses  not  by  specious 
parallels  with  modem  knowledge  but  in  terms  of  Boerhaave’s  failure  to  adhere  to 
his  own  principles  and  make  the  most  of  what  he  had. 

Several  other  personalities  come  in  for  more  than  casual  reference.  The  essay, 
“  Similia  Similibus,”  is  an  informing  and  sympathetic  narrative  of  Samuel  Hahne¬ 
mann  and  his  widely  accepted  system.  The  importance  of  Linnaeus  and  Sauvages 
in  nosology  is  clearly  related;  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  author  does  not  spare 
those  who  obstructed  development.  Most  often,  however,  he  fits  the  men  into  the 
theme  rather  than  cuts  the  theme  to  fit  the  men.  This  is  apparent  in  his  excellent 
sketches  of  fevers,  the  rise  of  pathology,  medical  ethics,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine,  each  a  balanced  and  sensible  introduction  to  the  problem.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  no  disease  was  so  often  mentioned  as  fever,  a  generic  label 
indeed  for  almost  any  ailment.  Because  “  doctors  classified  and  analyzed  and 
prescribed  as  best  they  could,”  a  great  many  classifications  and  a  gp'eat  many 
treatments  appeared.  Out  of  confusion — and  controversy — came  progress.  The 
same  evolution  marked  the  rise  of  pathology  and,  from  a  different  angle,  the 
history  of  ethics  and  of  practice.  “  There  was,  in  short,”  says  Dr.  King,  “  the  rise 
of  a  new  perspective  in  which  speculative  and  experimental  tendencies  could,  after 
suitable  discipline  had  been  achieved,  disregard  the  fetters  of  authority  and 
tradition  and  seek  truth  for  itself.  Medical  science,  as  the  eighteenth  century 
drew  to  its  close,  was  thus  experiencing  a  true  renaissance.” 

All  this  and  more  has  filled  the  pages  of  this  book.  Its  structure — a  collection  of 
essays — in  some  measure  precludes  criticism  of  its  omissions,  and  in  any  case 
no  reviewer  should  condemn  an  author  for  failing  to  write  a  different  book.  Still, 
a  few  comments  may  encourage  Dr.  King  to  write  another  book  which  will 
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include  some  important  matters  here  neglected.  Your  reviewer  would  have 
cheerfully  surrendered  some  pages  on  quacks  and  practices  for  consideration  of  some 
major  controversies,  such  as  the  conflict  between  contagionist  and  anticontagionist, 
for  accounts  of  epidemics,  far  reaching  in  their  extent  and  significant  in  their 
consequences,  for  attention  to  discoveries  that  indicated  not  only  how  fertile 
medicine  was  but  also  how  steady  was  the  progress  towards  ontology,  and,  finally, 
for  much  more  diverse  testimony  that  continental  physicians  surpassed  their 
English  contemporaries  in  technical  knowledge.  Yet  where  so  much  is  offered  and 
for  the  most  part  in  an  ingratiating  style  (though  one  could  dispense  with 
“  delving  ”  and  “  higher  echelons  ”)  it  were  ungrateful  to  ask  for  more. 

Charles  F.  Mullett 


Paul  Morawitz.  The  Chemistry  of  Blood  Coagulation.  Translated  by  Robert  C 
Hartmann  and  Paul  F.  Guenther.  (American  Lecture  Series,  Publication 
Number  314).  Springfield,  Illinois:  Charles  C  Thomas,  1958.  x+  194  pp. 
$4.50. 

When  Dr.  C.  Lockard  Conley  suggested  a  translation  of  Die  Chemie  der 
Blutgerinnung,  which  is  achieved  in  this  volume,  he  drew  renewed  attention  to 
the  classic  monograph  of  an  eminent  investigator.  For  until  now,  in  a  research 
field  of  great  contemporary  vigor  in  English  speaking  countries,  there  was  no 
English  translation  of  this  work  which  bears  so  vitally  on  current  problems  of 
blood  coagulation. 

Writing  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  and  publishing  in  1905,  Morawitz 
prepared  a  detailed  summation  of  scientific  theory  concerning  blood  coagulation 
down  to  his  day  and  followed  this  with  a  complete  exposition  and  critique  of  the 
experiments  and  conclusions  of  his  own  time.  The  result  was  a  work  of  first 
importance.  The  significant  topics  reviewed  by  Morawitz  included  the  role  of 
calcium  salts  in  coagulation,  thrombin  and  the  clot-promoting  substances  in  tissues, 
fibrinogen  and  fibrin,  anticoagulants  and  morphological  changes  in  the  blood  during 
coagulation.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  prime  subjects  of  1905  is  significant, 
for  it  is  precisely  these  elements  that  concern  today’s  investigators.  With  only 
minor  variation,  Morawitz’  concluding  summary  of  the  mechanism  of  blood 
coagulation  would  serve  very  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  today. 

The  translators  provide  an  excellent  glossary  which  will  be  welcome  to  all  who 
encounter  the  formidable  terminology  of  clotting.  This  is  followed  by  a  revised 
bibliography  from  Morawitz  which  presents  490  references  with  titles  in  the  original 
languages  of  the  authors.  A  survey  of  this  bibliography  indicates  the  great  interest 
and  productive  work  in  coagulation  carried  out  in  (Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  during  the  nineteenth  century.  An  indication  of  awakening  interest  in 
America  is  there  as  well.  This  work  of  translation  by  a  leading  American  investi¬ 
gator  in  hematology  and  his  colleague  in  German  at  Vanderbilt  University  is  a  real 
tribute  to  Paul  Morawitz  of  Marburg,  a  medical  scientist  of  precision,  and  reflects 
the  increasing  appreciation  by  American  scientists  for  those  who  have  gone  before. 


Robert  J.  Faulconer 
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Vincent  Edmunds  and  C.  Gordon  Scorer  (editors).  Ideals  in  Medicine,  A 
Christian  Approach  to  Medical  Practice.  London :  Published  for  the  Christian 
Medical  Fellowship  by  The  Tyndale  Press ;  North  America :  Christian  Medical 
Fellowship,  Chicago,  1958.  192  pp.  12s  6d. 

As  the  subtitle  of  this  small  volume  indicates,  the  book  deals  with  various 
problems  of  medical  ethics  as  seen  from  the  Christian,  or  more  precisely  non-Roman 
Catholic  Christian,  point  of  view  in  the  least  dogmatic,  although  not  merely 
humanistic,  sense  of  the  term.  “  Published  in  order  to  promote  discussion  of  the 
problems  involved,”  the  book  presents  the  following  topics,  discussed  by  various 
British  physicians : 

I.  The  distinctive  ethical  code  of  the  Christian  doctor;  II.  The  doctor’s 
personal  standards;  III.  The  satisfactions  of  a  family  doctor;  IV.  The 
doctor’s  relationships  with  patients,  their  families  and  his  colleagues;  V. 
The  Christian  and  sexual  problems;  VI.  The  control  of  life;  VII.  The 
Christian  approach  to  the  disabled,  the  incurable  and  the  dying ;  VIII.  Problems 
of  treatment,  research  and  professional  secrecy;  IX.  Some  problems  of 
psychological  medicine;  X.  Child  development,  mental  deficiency  and  child 
delinquency;  XI.  Faith  healing  and  the  doctor-minister  relationship;  XII. 
Ultimate  loyalties;  XIII.  Medical  missions,  and,  XIV.  The  doctor  himself. 

There  are  only  very  few  Protestant  books  of  “  Pastoral  Medicine  ”  on  the  market. 
In  the  eyes  of  this  reviewer  the  one  under  discussion  is  an  indispensable  supplement 
to  the  recent  rather  aggressive  and  “  progressive  ”  Morals  and  Medicine  of  the 
theologian,  J.  Fletcher,  Princeton  University  Press,  1954.  It  is  refreshingly 
nonmilitant,  yet  it  is  decidedly  Christian.  There  are  historical  sections  in  the  book, 
particularly  in  Chapters  I  and  XII,  but  for  a  medical  historian  they  are  rather 
sketchy. 

Otto  E.  Guttentag 


Maurice  Bouvet.  Les  travaux  d’histoire  locale  de  la  pharmacie  en  France  des 
origines  d  ce  jour.  Paris :  Societe  de  la  Pharmacie,  1957.  43  pp. 

This  booklet  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  the  Revue  d’Histoire  de  la  Pharmacie. 
As  the  preface  informs  us,  the  execution  of  the  work  was  decided  upon  at  the 
general  meeting  in  London  in  1955  of  the  World  Union  of  Societies  of  the  History 
of  Pharmacy,  in  the  expectation  that  all  countries  would  prepare  similar  publica¬ 
tions.  The  arrangement,  in  principle,  foresees  three  sections  listing  publications  on 
the  national,  regional,  and  local  scale  respectively.  In  the  present  booklet,  devoted 
to  France,  one  page  covers  the  existing  works  on  the  national  level,  including 
general  histories  of  pharmacy,  while  the  remaining  pages  are  an  alphabetical  list 
according  to  various  departments,  provinces,  and  cities.  The  value  of  the  booklet 
cannot  be  disputed,  even  though  the  author  modestly  claims  only  to  offer  a  stepping- 
stone  for  future  research,  inviting  readers  to  send  additions  and  corrections  to  the 
president  of  the  Societe  d’Histoire  de  la  Pharmacie. 

.•  i  1'  I*.  VI f 


OwsEi  Temkin 
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Marie  Boas.  Robert  Boyle  and  Seventeenth-Century  Chemistry.  New  York; 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1958.  viii  +  240  pp.  $5.50. 

Heini  W.  Bucher.  Tissot  und  sein  Traiti  des  nerfs.  Zurich:  Juris-Verlag,  1958. 
62  pp.  9.65  Swiss  Francs  (Zurcher  medizing^schichtliche  Abhandlungen, 
Neue  Reihe  I). 

Alan  M.  Chesney.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine,  A  Chronicle.  Vol.  II,  1893-1905.  Baltimore:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1958.  xiv  -H  499  pp.  Ill.  $6.00. 

Kenneth  J.  Franklin  (Translator).  The  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  Two  Anatomical 
Essays  by  William  Harvey  together  with  nine  letters  written  by  him. 
Springfield,  Illinois :  Charles  C  Thomas,  1958.  xxiii  +  184  pp.  Ill.  $4.50. 

Walter  Pagel.  Paracelsus.  An  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Medicine  in  the  Era 
of  the  Renaissance.  Basel  (Switzerland) — New  York:  S.  Karger,  1958. 
xii  -f-  368  pp.  Ill.  70  Swiss  Francs. 

Leonard  G.  Rowntree.  Amid  Masters  of  Txventieth  Century  Medicine.  Springfield, 
Illinois:  Charles  C  Thomas,  1958.  xviii  -H  684  pp.  Ill.  $11.50. 

The  Scottish  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Report  of  Proceedings,  Session 

1957-58.  16  pp.  ni. 

T.  D.  Stewart  Stone  Age  Skull  Surgery:  A  General  Review,  with  Elmphasis  on 
the  New  World.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1957,  Washington: 
Smithsonian  Institution,  1958.  (Reprinted  from  The  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1957,  pp.  469-491). 

Ernst  W.  Stieb.  Drug  Adulteration  and  its  Detection,  in  the  Writings  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  Reprint  from  Journal  Mondial  de 
Pharmacie,  1958,  No.  2,  pp.  117-134. 

United  States  Department  of  Defense.  Emergency  War  Surgery.  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  Issue  of  NATO  Handbook  Prepared  for  Use  by  the  Medical 
Services  of  NATO  Nations.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1958.  xi-1-411  pp.  Ill. 
$2.25  [For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  OflBce,  Washington  24,  D.  C.] 


*  The  Bulletin  reserves  freedom  of  decision  as  to  the  publications  to  be  listed  in  this 
section.  Items  received,  other  than  those  assigned  for  review,  are  ultimately  incorporated 
into  the  collection  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 
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